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The Library Program of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Technical Information Service" 


By I. A. Waruert, Pu.D. 


Atomic Energy Commission Laboratory 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


[=_— of stringent security requirements the original atomic bomb 
project of the Manhattan District of the U. S. Corps of Engineers was strictly 
compartmented into a group of programs and, except for the very top level, 
there was no exchange of technical information among these compartments. 
This was expensive and wasteful, for much research had to be duplicated. It 
was deemed necessary though as long as the war existed and as long as the ulti- 
mate purposes of the atomic energy project could not be revealed. 

As soon as the war was over, however, an immediate effort was made to re- 
lease, under proper safeguards, the knowledge gained. There were three major 
aspects to this program: 

1. To declassify, that is, remove the label of secrecy from all possible 
research and development reports as permitted by the security require- 
ments of the nation. 

2. To gather together the results of the wartime research and publish 
these in a convenient series of volumes. The National Nuclear Energy Series 
currently being published by the McGraw Hill Book Co. is the end result 
of this program. 

3. To provide an over-all library service to the project scientists and 
to the public including the abstracting, cataloging, and dissemination of 
research and development reports. 

In this talk we shall confine ourselves to the third phase, the library program. 

The material in hand which had to be organized was in the form of research 
and development reports. In general such reports or separates have been treated 
as the step-children of librarianship. There are well established patterns for 
handling books and journals and journal articles, but except for a catch-all of 
“government documents” little has been done for the scientific and technical 
report. Actually the research report today is part of a long, normal development 
of scientific publication. From the great treatises and texts and on through the 


* Abridgement of address given at 50th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, 
Denver, Colorado, June 29, 1951. 
1 
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communications and publications of the learned societies, the scientific and 
technical journals, the reviews, and abstracts, the research report is today be- 
coming more and more a vehicle for scientific publication. It is not the purpose 
of my talk to go into the long and fascinating story of scientific publication. It 
need only be recognized that the individual, separate research and develop- 
ment report has become one of the major media for publishing the results of 
scientific research. It has therefore become increasingly necessary for the li- 
brarians to develop standards and procedures to process these reports. 

The librarians of the atomic energy program have worked on this problem, 
developing forms of entry, subject headings, abstracting techniques, etc. ap- 
propriate to the special requirements of research reports. The same problems 
also have been faced by many other agencies dealing with technical documents. 
A little over a year ago, therefore, four of these agencies—the Central Air Doc- 
uments Office, the Navy Research Section of the Library of Congress, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission—got together informally and after a series of meetings agreed on 
certain rules and procedures for the library processing of research reports. But 
more of this later. 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission carries on its work through individual 
contractors who operate the plants and laboratories on behalf of the Com- 
mission. Each plant or laboratory has its own separate technical information 
office or library system to take care of its needs. The Commission itself operates 
the Technical Information Service as a centralized library and publishing ac- 
tivity which serves the technical information offices and libraries of the in- 
dividual sites. The AEC Technical Information Service is composed of a Wash- 
ington headquarters staff and three operating branches at Oak Ridge. There 
is an Administrative Branch that takes care of the necessary cost systems, budg- 
ets, personnel, and other operational functions of the TIS. The Publishing 
Branch does all the necessary editing, composing, art work, and printing. The 
Reference Branch performs the library functions of abstracting, cataloging, 
reference, and distribution of reports. This branch is divided into three sections: 
a document control section, a cataloging section, and a technical services sec- 
tion. 

The document control section, in addition to being responsible for the filing, 
shelving, and distribution of reports and all the attendant housekeeping chores 
of a large collection, has the difficult responsibility of controlling a very large 
mass of classified material. The necessary accounting, inventory, and detailed 
control are expensive and time consuming. This problem is so large that at most 
of their meetings the AEC librarians and document control officers have con- 
cerned themselves with the techniques and procedures for the accounting and 
controlling of classified documents. The TIS itself has developed IBM punch 
card methods for the logging and control of its classified reports. This system 
makes possible the use of a single card for the mechanical preparation of the 
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inventory record and the receipts and other transmittal forms. The IBM equip- 
ment is also used for preparing indexes, union lists of serials, and for reporting 
and tabulating the work flow through the various units: descriptive cataloging, 
abstracting, subject cataloging, catalog card distribution, etc. The document 
control section is also responsible for the microfilming program. The filming of 
the AEC documents should make possible extensive retirement of little used or 
duplicate reports with the attendant saving in vault space and inventory costs. 

The cataloging section is responsible for the descriptive and subject catalog- 
ing and the abstracting of all reports and open literature pertinent to the various 
research programs of the AEC. The catalog cards are distributed to all AEC 
installations but are not available to the general public. The abstracts, how- 
ever, are published in Nuclear Science Abstracts which, with its cumulative in- 
dexes, gives the librarian the bibliographic information, in what we hope is a 
convenient form, necessary to find and identify all the technical publications 
of the AEC. In addition it serves as a useful library tool for the scientific as- 
pects of atomic energy. In order to keep the abstracting costs as low as possible 
and to keep to a minimum the duplication of effort, cooperative scanning of 
the published literature is used. Under this system the bibliographers and ab- 
stractors who scan the medical literature for QCIM select material for Nuclear 
Science Abstracts. The bibliographers at the Department of Agriculture while 
searching for the Bibliography of Agriculture check and photostat the articles 
which should be abstracted in V.SA. Assistance is also received from the U. S. 
Geological Survey and, it is hoped, similar cooperation will be worked out with 
the Army Medical Library. 

A declassified version of the subject headings used by the AEC will be pub- 
lished very shortly and distributed to interested librarians. The AEC Technical 
Information Service would very much appreciate receiving comments and 
criticisms of these subject headings which would assist in improving the in- 
dexing being done by the cataloging section. 

The technical services section handles all the reference requests and prepares 
the necessary bibliographies and literature searches. All formal bibliographies 
are issued in two parts, classified and unclassified, and the unclassified portion 
is made available to the public as a sale document. In general, literature searches 
are done in response to project requests and no special bibliographies are pre- 
pared for the public except as they further the programs of the AEC. 

The technical services section also carries on an extensive exchange program 
with foreign and domestic research institutions, universities, libraries, and 
other publishers of research papers. The material thus received forms an im- 
portant part of the literature scanned for the abstract journal. 

In the Act setting up the Atomic Energy Commission, the Congress of the 
United States specifically set forth as one of the aims of the Commission that 
it should disseminate scientific and technical information to encourage scientific 
progress, and to share information concerning the practical industrial applica- 
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tion of atomic energy. The AEC takes this responsibility of disseminating its 
technical and scientific information very seriously and does everything possible 
to make this information available to the public. All material that may be re- 
leased without jeopardizing our national security is declassified. The authors 
are encouraged to publish their papers in the regular scientific and technical 
journals or read them at professional meetings. Special compendia are pre- 
pared under contract with the AEC and published either by GPO or commercial 
publishers. Papers which cannot be released through normal book or journal 
publication are printed by the AEC and, with the author’s permission, made 
available by sale through the Office of Technical Services. Originally the AEC 
maintained its own sales agency, but as soon as it was practical, all sales ac- 
tivities were turned over to the OTS. 

Unfortunately not all AEC unclassified and declassified reports can be made 
available for sale. Many papers are intended for journal or book publication 
and therefore cannot be given general public distribution in competition with 
commercial publication. Other papers are restricted by their authors because 
of incompleteness or for stylistic reasons. It was necessary, therefore, to develop 
some means of getting these non-sale items to legitimate requestors. By agree- 
ment with a group of editors of scientific and technical journals and with the 
assistance of the American Library Association a group of all-depository li- 
braries was selected. These forty libraries receive all AEC non-classified reports 
and they have agreed to provide library service for these documents in their 
geographic areas. In addition, over 150 libraries receive the AEC sale docu- 
ments and many other institutions receive selected reports in exchange for their 
publications. Whenever a library is unable to provide the necessary service, the 
Reference Branch of the AEC Technical Information Service is prepared to 
help. In the last fiscal year, for example, the Reference Branch handled over 
10,000 requests from the public. 

Thus a library can obtain the necessary AEC materials either directly from 
the Reference Branch through exchange agreements or by virtue of AEC 
research contracts, or receive all sale reports as a select depository, or borrow 
from the local all-depository. Sale reports may also be purchased from OTS. 
The actual availability and source of each document is listed in the annual 
index of Nuclear Science Abstracts. Since it is impossible to tell in advance the 
actual availability of each report, it is not practical to provide this information 
when each title is abstracted in NSA, for our usual practice is to abstract from 
the manuscript report before it is published. 

A word about the cooperative program with the Central Air Documents 
Office, the Navy Research Section of the Library of Congress, and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. These three agencies and the AEC have 
developed certain cataloging standards for the handling of research: and de- 
velopment reports. Special card formats have been developed, forms of cor- 
porate entry agreed upon, and a program is under way for the development 
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of common subject headings. These will permit the interfiling of each agency’s 
catalog cards, thus greatly increasing their utility and, of course, doing away 
with the enormous duplication of effort when each agency cataloged every- 
thing itself. Utility was the guiding principle in all decisions. Since modern 
research is often carried on by research teams and personal authors and titles 
of reports may vary, the corporate author was chosen as the main entry. The 
side tracing on the catalog card was chosen to permit the assembling of cards 
into abstract journals and bibliographies and maybe even book catalogs of 
standard format. The typography—all capitals for the titles for example—was 
selected for greatest legibility in rapidly scanning a catalog or abstract journal. 
The forms might seem a little strange to the conservative librarian, but they 
were adopted with definite purposes in mind. 

The AEC Technical Information Service also carries on experimental and 
research work in library activities. An IBM card sorting system is being de- 
veloped to sort 3 by 5 library cards in order to speed the packaging and dis- 
tribution of catalog cards. In the past year we have distributed over three and 
a half million cards and thus any improvement or mechanization of card dis- 
tribution should represent a saving. IBM techniques have also been worked 
out for preparing journal indexes and for coding the nuclear information of the 
isotopes. Codes are also being developed so that the Rapid Selector can be used 
for AEC materials. A facsimile machine which rapidly transmits full size 
copy from books and bound periodicals between widely separated libraries is 
now in operation in the Oak Ridge area. Research is also being carried on as 
to the best microfilming techniques in order to overcome the inconvenience or 
drawbacks found in long reels or microcards. Not all the research promises 
success, but an appreciable amount has, to date, proved very useful. 

A final word to medical librarians. In general, almost all the AEC research 
in biology and medicine is unclassified and widely available. As a rule, the 
results of the AEC sponsored research in medicine are published in the usual 
journals and books. Nuclear Science Abstracts generally records all such publi- 
cations. Since so much of this research is published in the journals, the AEC 
does not, as a rule, republish these papers in the form of AECU or AECD 
reports even though they may have been originally issued as AECU’s or 
AECD’s. Therefore there is no such thing as a complete file of AECD’s or 
AECU’s which can be conveniently bound into an unbroken series. Nor is it 
possible to predict which of the many titles issued will be published as an 
AECU or AECD report. Many librarians write us for missing numbers so that 
they might bind their files of AEC reports. In most instances we have to refer 
them to journal articles and advise that separate issuance as a report is not 
presently planned. 

Along with members of other professions, librarians are finding the new field 
of atomic energy a great challenge. It is only through intense application and 
unfettered original thinking that this challenge can be met successfully. 





Report on Medical Libraries and Collections 
in Western Germany* 


By CHARLES C. CoLBy 


Boston Medical Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


M, VISIT to Germany last summer was made possible by a grant from 
the Division of Exchange of Persons of the State Department as a part of its 
program in which persons from the United States are sent to Germany and 
Germans to the United States to discuss mutual problems and exchange ideas 
with those in the visited country who are engaged in the same profession. A 
large part of my time was spent in the United States occupation zone because 
the Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany wished a detailed survey 
of medical library facilities located in the part of Germany under its jurisdic- 
tion and advice as to what it might do to help improve the existing unsatis- 
factory conditions there. 

I visited libraries in the seven cities of the U. S. zone which have medical 
schools (Erlangen, Frankfurt, Giessen, Heidelberg, Marburg, Munich, and 
Wiirzburg), two cities in the British zone (Cologne and Géttingen), one city 
in the French zone (Tiibingen), three cities not having medical schools (Bremen, 
Stuttgart, and Wiesbaden), and the four sectors of Berlin. I did not enter the 
Soviet zone. 

Before proceeding further, I should like to point out the fact that most of 
the significant medical collections in post-war Germany do not exist as separate 
administrative or physical units, as they often do in the United States, but 
merely as parts of large general scholarly and scientific libraries. To be sure, 
there are a few separate medical libraries belonging to societies, and medical 
collections exist in public health offices, research institutes, and clinics, but 
these have declined in importance since 1939 owing to lack of support. In ad- 
dition, the use of these separate collections is usually limited to members of the 
organization to which they belong. 

Although most libraries were once again able to offer a considerable amount 
of service to their patrons in 1950, the total medical library picture was still 
far from good. Libraries were greatly underfinanced and understaffed. Many 
important war-time foreign publications were still not to be found anywhere 


*Read at the 50th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Denver, Colorado, 
July 2, 1951. 
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in Western Germany, and current acquisition of foreign publications was very 
limited. In many places librarians were working under primitive conditions 
and were harassed by shortages of basic supplies. Although much progress 
had been made, cooperation between libraries, particularly on the local level, 
was often poor. 

The periodical holdings of German medical libraries were generally inade- 
quate. Many titles for the period 1940 to 1946 were unavailable. Approximately 
93 titles of American medical periodicals for the war years were listed as being 
available in Western Germany in the checklist put out by the Freiburg Uni- 
versity Library.! The Heidelberg University Library had fair holdings of 59 
of these titles and still received them currently through gifts administered by 
the Germanistic Society. The Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek (the 
remnant of the former Prussian State Library which still occupies the old 
building in the Russian sector of Berlin) had fair holdings of 58, none of which 
were currently received. The Hannover Technical College, which does not even 
have a medical school, had 24. None of the other libraries had more than 11. 

Current periodical holdings were very poor. The Westdeutsche Bibliothek 
(the portion of the former Prussian State Library now located in Marburg) 
had the best list of the libraries which I visited, receiving about 400 medical 
titles currently, of which 300 were foreign. Other important libraries held 
current titles as follows: Gottingen University Library 285, Offentliche Wis- 
senschaftliche Bibliothek approximately 275, Heidelberg University Library 
266, the medical department of the Cologne University Library 241, and the 
Medizinische Lesehalle in Munich 228. 

Pre-war holdings of medical periodicals were still good in many libraries, 
although the number of such holdings had been appreciably reduced as a result 
of war-time losses. 

The situation was very similar with regard to books, but the demand for 
foreign medical books was not as great. However, there was need in most librar- 
ies for additional copies of German-language texts which most students and 
many physicians could not afford to purchase. 

Six libraries in post-war Germany deserve particular mention as having 
relatively good medical collections. They are: the Heidelberg University Library, 
the Géttingen University Library, the Senckenberg Library in Frankfurt, the 
Medizinische Lesehalle in Munich, the Westdeutsche Bibliothek in Marburg, 
and the medical department of the Cologne University Library. The first four 
were great libraries before the war and emerged from it with their medical 
collections relatively intact. Each was estimated to have more than 150,000 
medical volumes in 1950. The other two are important currently and will 
probably increase in importance in the future. 


1 Verzeichnis Amerikanischer Zeitschriften an den Wissenschaftliche Bibliotheken West- 
deutschlands. Freiburg, Universitatsbibliothek, 1949. 
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The Westdeutsche Bibliothek has as its nucleus about 1,600,000 volumes of 
the former Prussian State Library, of which about 65,000 are medical. The 
collection was still largely uncataloged in 1950, and an individual item could 
be found only by obtaining its call number from the Offentliche Wissenschaft- 
liche Bibliothek in Berlin which has most of the catalogs of the Prussian State 
Library. The Westdeutsche Bibliothek is supported by the West German 
Republic as a whole, and it is hoped that it may eventually achieve a central 
status among Western German libraries similar to that of the Prussian State 
Library in pre-war Germany. 

The medical department of the Cologne University Library seems likely to 
become increasingly important because it has been chosen to receive all foreign 
medical publications acquired under a cooperative acquisition project which 
has been set up by German libraries, with headquarters at Bad Godesberg.? 
Under this plan an attempt will be made by the center to acquire one original 
or microfilm copy of all important war-time foreign publications in all fields 
of knowledge and to distribute them to various libraries by subjects. It is 
intended to extend this plan to include current publications as soon as funds 
become available. 

Ccoperation is once again being achieved among German libraries in other 
ways too. Interlibrary loan has been reactivated, a national union catalog for 
foreign publications has been started at Géttingen, and regional union catalogs 
have been begun in many of the larger cities. However, the reorganization of 
German libraries into a cooperative whole has been very difficult because of the 
lack of a great library which might serve as a center point, the Prussian State 
Library having been destroyed, the Bavarian State Library being fifty per cent 
unusable, and the Gé6ttingen University Library dying because of financial 
impoverishment. 

Cooperation on the local level is still poor and is a great problem. The main 
area of lack of cooperation is within the universities themselves, there being 
animosity between the central university library and the libraries located in 
the clinics and institutes. This animosity probably arises in part from the fact 
that each clinic and institute is fiercely independent and in part from the fact 
that most of the clinic and institute libraries are run by doctors and secretaries 
rather than by librarians. 

I was not impressed by the quality of service given in many of the libraries. 
The officials were often rather uncooperative and officious toward all but the 
most important library users. The interval of waiting from the time a call slip 
was submitted until the book was received was often one to three days in un- 
damaged libraries. Many libraries were open unnecessarily short hours. In 
Frankfurt the three libraries having significant medical collections were open 


2 Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft. Tausch- und Beschaffungsstelle fiir aus- 
landische Literatur. (It was started in April 1949.) 
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respectively 27, 23, and 18 hours per week although the buildings were largely 
repaired and the books put in order! 

The German librarians have done a truly magnificent job in reorganizing 
and rebuilding their libraries in the face of great difficulties. However, much 
of this effort will be wasted if they fail to adopt a more liberal and genuinely 
cooperative attitude toward the library user. 





A Medical Student Views the Medical 
Library* 


By CuvreER DEAN McCLuRE 


University of Colorado School of Medicine 
Denver, Colorado 


I FEEL highly honored in being asked to present to you the medical student’s 
views on the medical library. It is appropriate that such an exchange of ideas 
take place at this time for the purpose of defining problems and bringing about 
cooperative efforts to -solve them. The following comments and suggestions 
do not represent a canvass of student body opinion on the medical library; 
instead they are largely the product of my own endeavors and are offered in a 
spirit of genuine friendliness and cooperation. Many points, I am sure, are 
already very adequately provided for by the majority of the libraries repre- 
sented here today. I only hope that my subsequent remarks do not prove to 
be redundant. 

First, I think it is very important that the freshman medical student be 
introduced as early as possible to the library. The library is an integral part 
of the medical school and maximum use by all the students is desired. There- 
fore, getting acquainted should not be left entirely up to the freshman who 
may or may not have had adequate pre-medical library instruction. The 
introduction can be one of many forms but should be initiated by the librarian 
or interested faculty. A film on library procedure may be shown to the class or 
—-since the size of most freshman classes permits it—the class may be divided 
into smaller groups and tours of the library facilities carried out. At this time 
library procedure, rules, and services should be explained. The arrangement 
of the library could be demonstrated to the students and they should be told 
what the library staff expects of them. 

Of course, fulfillment of such introductory requisites does not guarantee 
maximum library usage, but it acquaints the student with a valuable and 
powerful ally standing ever ready to serve him. To many this impresses a 
feeling of “belonging” in the university. Others have called this feeling ‘“‘school 
spirit” or loyalty; but, whatever it is called, the student realizes that it is his 
school. This spark having been kindled grows bright with continued efforts 
on the part of the university as well as on that of the student. 

Perhaps a discussion of what material the student finds most helpful in the 
medical library may prove fruitful at this point. One important section is the 


* Read at the 50th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Denver, Colorado, 
June 29, 1951. 
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reserve book section for those monographs, texts, and journals which are in 
rather constant demand. Enough copies of the latest edition of a text should 
be available to take care of the majority of the requests by students at any 
time. This requires close coordination between the teaching faculty and the 
librarian in order (1) to make sure that the library has the reference before 
outside reading assignments are made, and (2) to give the library a chance to 
make adequate arrangements to meet the requests. I believe that the medical 
student has the right to expect the teaching faculty to be familiar with the 
medical library and to cooperate with the librarian for the benefit of the stu- 
dent’s education. 

Most medical students have limited funds with which to buy expensive 
medical texts. Purchase of the “required” texts seldom leaves anything for 
investing in the ‘“‘also recommended” group of books. In some cases the student 
is unable to provide himself with all ‘‘required”’ books; hence, he must rely upon 
the library or his more fortunate fellow student to lend him the necessary 
books. Therefore, a copy of the “required” and ‘also recommended” books 
in the library is greatly appreciated by the majority of students. 

A situation comparable to that of insufficient copies of a reserve book de- 
velops in the journal section during the clinical years when term papers are 
being written by juniors and seniors. Either the journal with a key reference 
is being used by someone else or it is “at the bindery.”” The methods for cir- 
cumventing this situation, such as inter-library loan or locating a private 
source, while often possible, are time consuming and occasionally unrewarding. 
An obvious solution to this problem is two subscriptions to the journals, but 
the expense involved prohibits its extensive use. Perhaps final solution lies 
in some simple form of reproduction such as “microcards.” 

The use of display material by the library staff is a very effective means of 
presenting information to the student and is usually welcomed by him. A 
convenient display of incoming journals gives the student a chance to become 
familiar with them and to have some idea of those journals to which he will 
want to subscribe later on. Similarly, an exhibit of recently acquired new books 
before they are permanently shelved holds considerable interest for the student. 

Another manner in wnich the display can be used effectively is for the library 
to augment departmental classwork by displaying appropriate library source 
material. An example of this would be the pooling of a number of the journals, 
texts, monographs, and abstracts concerning atomic energy in a biophysics 
exhibit. The theme could be varied from departments to specific diseases, e.g., 
cancer and tuberculosis, or to the specialties, e.g., surgery and obstetrics. 

Likewise, displays of the works of great men of medicine might be arranged; 
Harvey’s publications might be featured the week the physiology class begins 
study of the circulation. Similarly, the history of medicine, its heroes, and the 
specialties could be emphasized by appropriate library exhibits. 

Many more ideas of similar nature undoubtedly could be suggested; however, 
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I feel that they might be merely more variations on a theme—a theme I believe 
to be clearly fundamental with respect to the place of the library in society. 
Basically the purpose of the library is to serve humanity and in doing so it 
must be used by those persons who would profess to serve humanity also. 
Accordingly, the medical library is no less a servant of humanity because of its 
specialty, for few professions are governed by ethics more worthy than those 
traditional in medicine. 

Perhaps the feelings behind such statements could be illustrated in a closing 
portrayal of the medical student: The medical student probably differs very 
little from any other student except that he may be a little more impressed 
and a great deal more bewildered by the vast amount of information to which 
he is exposed during the course of his undergraduate studies. At the beginning 
of his freshman year the enterprising neophyte soon realizes that a firm founda- 
tion will be required if he is to weather the deluge. In casting about for some- 
thing solid on which to anchor, he readily recognizes that the medical library 
is the Gibraltar of knowledge and that it offers stability in the face of swirling 
dispatches from the latest clinical conference on ACTH. Not far from reports 
on ACTH and on similar subjects, such as Selye’s Stress, is a copy of Paul 
Bert’s La Pression Barometrique, which vividly illustrates the fact that scientific 
investigators of seventy-five years ago were faced with just as complex prob- 
lems, accompanied by a comparable quantity of misinformation and misin- 
terpretation, as are the scientists of 1951. 

After perusing Major’s collection of Classic Descriptions of Disease, the 
anatomic sketches of Vesalius, and the works of Hippocrates, the student quite 
obviously realizes that work well done lives on to become the basis of future 
knowledge. By delving into the life of Harvey or Withering’s studies on digi- 
talis, the once floundering novice begins to realize how much we owe to our 
predecessors for striking the light by which we may chart our course. With an 
appreciative glance toward Pasteur’s pastels and a thoughtful moment with Osler 
in Aequanimitas, the student no longer remains a child drifting at sea. The 
secrets of other generations are unfolded to him and he begins to form a philos- 
ophy. Steeped in the values of Aristotle, Plato, and Hippocrates, the underling 
wakens to see things in true perspective. Medicine no longer is a profession of 
only scientific method; rather it becomes a profession of the art of healing as 
practiced by the Great Healer. The methods become not the desired end but 
merely the tools with which the doctor attempts to allay the suffering of his 
fellow men. 

That is what the library means to me: a place in which the fruits of recent 
scientific endeavors are properly placed with respect to eternity. 





How the Medical School Library can Better 
Serve the Graduate Student* 


By Mary E. HEATHERMAN, Pu.D. 


Department of Bacteriology, University of 
Colorado Medical School, 
Denver, Colorado 


‘ie suggestions I have to offer come from ten graduate students who have 
used a total of fifteen different medical school libraries throughout the United 
States. These graduate students represent the fields of anatomy, bacteriology, 
biochemistry, and other related medical sciences. I should like to say here that 
no one student had more than one or two suggestions to make, and this I think 
speaks very well for the existing medical school library services. But no matter 
how good a department or a service may be, there are always certain changes 
or additions that we think might make them just a little better. As I present 
these suggestions, I am sure each of you can visualize his own library and try 
to see whether any of the suggestions are already carried out or might be incor- 
porated in it to advantage. 

It seemed desirable to consider the use of the medical library from the stand- 
point of a new graduate student using it for the first time. Several of the stu- 
dents with whom I discussed this thought much time was wasted in learning 
where different sources of information were located. This is especially true if 
the library occupies two or three floors or is in different sections or rooms on 
the same floor. As it has been said that one picture is worth many words, it 
might be desirable to have mimeographed floor plans showing the location of 
the various bound volumes, textbooks and their subject matter, card indices, 
etc. Best use might be made of this by pasting a placard at the main desk 
stating: “If you are using the library for the first time, please ask the librarian 
for a set of directions.”’ At the same time it might be well to present the student 
with a list of rules and privileges, such as what books and journals could be 
taken out and for how long. It could be hoped that the students would clip 
these directions in their notebooks and constantly refer to them. 

It would also be helpful to include a list of journals which are not filed by 
exact title, alphabetically. For example, Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine might be filed under Society with the S’s and not 
filed under Proceedings with the P’s. 


* Read at the 50th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Denver, Colorado, June 
29, 1951. 
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A posted list of other libraries in the vicinity and the type of information 
available there would be a further aid to the new as well as to some of the older 
students. For example, in Denver there is an Engineering and Technical 
Department of the Public Library, where information pertaining to public 
water supplies, sewage disposal, and sanitation in general is available. The 
Denver Medical Society Library, with its Dental Branch, and the library of 
Denver University also have valuable supplementary sources of information 
which should be known to all medical and graduate students. 

In the use of the library proper, all the students I talked to thought that any 
graduate student writing scientific papers, reports, or theses should be given 
“stack privileges.” In some few places it seems this is not done, and much time 
is wasted waiting for a book. Often the student will need to consult some books 
for only a very few minutes. I think you would find that most students are very 
careful in putting the books back in their proper places. It would be very de- 
sirable from the students’ standpoint if on every floor of the stacks, or in every 
section, there could be at least one table and several chairs. Sometimes one 
wishes to look at a very Jarge bound volume for a few minutes and it may be 
that to get to a table and chair one has to go up a flight of stairs and through 
several corridors. 

Concerning the use of current journals in the library reading rooms, it was 
suggested that each journal be left out on a reading table for a month or until 
the next issue arrived. If this would be impossible because of lack of space, it 
might be possible to reduce the time to one week. This, I believe, would be an 
improvement over the practice of allowing the journals to be out for one day 
only. 

In writing a thesis or a scientific paper of any kind it is necessary to have the 
latest literature on the subject at hand. In preparing a talk on a scientific 
subject it is most disconcerting to find the preceding year’s journals gone from 
the library. For these reasons it would be most desirable to hold the journals 
over for binding until they are at least one year old. 

More and more each year it seems that the teaching faculties of the medical 
and graduate schools complain about the very poor scientific writing done by 
most of the students. For this reason it would seem very advantageous to have 
a shelf in the main reading room set aside for material on “Scientific Writing,” 
plainly marked with a large sign so it could be seen easily. Here could be placed 
reference books on the preparation of scientific papers, folders containing the 
rules and directions governing the writing of theses for that particular uni- 
versity, and possibly a looseleaf notebook containing references to articles 
about scientific writing as they appear in the literature from time to time. A 
good example of this sort of material appeared in the Proceedings of the Staff 
Meetings of the Mayo Clinic, 24: 442-444, 1949, entitled The need for shortening 
scientific papers, by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez. Also in this notebook might be 
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listed all the index volumes available in that library, such as Quarterly Cumu- 
lative Index Medicus, Chemical Abstracts, etc., and their exact location. It 
might also be helpful to list which of the annual reviews and annual yearbooks 
are available, since these books are most helpful in presenting an over-all picture 
of recent developments in a particular field. There really seems to be a great 
need for having available for the student this type of information on good 
scientific writing some place in every library. 





The Responsibility of the Library to the 
Faculty* 


By C. F. InNGersoit, M.D. 


Chief of Radiology, V.A. Hos pital, 
Fort Logan, Colorado 


F OR most subjects with which one has a daily superficial contact, one is 
impressed by his knowledge of said subjects. I am certain that many of the 
faculty will have an inadequate conception of the medical library until, by 
force of circumstances, they are required to do a little reading on medical 
libraries. Not until he is required to set forth such information into transmis- 
sible, factual material does he become aware of his abyssmal ignorance and 
rushes to the locus of the subject on which he is to dissertate—the library—to 
obtain the knowledge he thought already in his possession. 

Janet Doe’s Handbook of Medical Library Practice convinced me all the more 
that she should be lecturing on the subject assigned to me. If you learn nothing 
from or about me, I cannot say the converse is true. I beg your permission to 
draw upon a few of my own experiences and conceptions of the problem, 
delicately seasoned to taste with information accrued from sources usually 
perused only by medical library personnel regarding personalities, executive 
rights, quiet, librarian-authored lectures and publications, medical illustration 
department liaison, and the medical library committee. 

One rarely knows the men and women who furnish the water, gas, or elec- 
tricity. One has in mind only a vague mass of people bringing these necessities 
to him on receipt of the monthly bill; however, a library is a public service 
with a person-to-person relationship. The library personnel are the library. 
They are personal acquaintances of their patrons. Their impact on their en- 
vironment spells the success or failure of the library. 

The medical library in its least useful form is a tomb for tomes, and the 
librarian, a swathed member of the royalty in the solitude of the crypt, repelling 
the intruder with the poisonous attitude: “What do you want with my books?” 

In its next least useful form, it is like a super-market where all the contents 
are arranged on the shelves with the assumption that the customer knows 
what he needs and, except for an inquiry regarding the location of a can of 
corn, all that is necessary is to ring the charge of the sale on the register. It is 


*Read at the 50th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Denver, Colorado, 
June 29, 1951. 
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to be decried that many public libraries seem to be conducted in such a manner. 
Such passivity reveals lack of desire or failure to grasp the potentialities at 
hand. A cheerful greeting, a few quiet words of conversation, and the keen 
librarian can detect the patron’s needs. Yea! even provide and influence them 
to unexpected facts about Abe Lincoln, Russia, or how to build your house 
without putting your soul in escrow to the loan company. This is even more 
true of the medical librarians. They are general practitioners of medical litera- 
ture. They may be the type of medical G. P. who says, “Oh, a cold, go back 
and get a handful of pills from the blue bottle on the third shelf and take three 
a day. Come back and see me in a week.” All too frequently the patient may 
succumb in the intervening week from this type of medical or literary treatment. 
Far preferable is a twinkling-eyed greeting with a careful history and examina- 
tion of the complaints, which can be assuaged by the prescription of an inter- 
library loan. This practitioner’s office need only be a place of air and light, 
sufficient to guard its contents from the elements, a focal point to which alert, 
agile, young minds are attracted with the instinct that here knowledge and 
truth are dispensed. 

Medical librarians are not dray horses, but executives. It would seem that if 
they fall into the first category it is largely their own fault. At this point, two 
equally painful and incongruous situations arise before me: (1) waiting in our 
chairman’s office for a consultation while he propels a patient on a cart to the 
X-ray Department; (2) waiting for a text or journal in the library while a di- 
sheveled, wild-eyed librarian staggers by under an armload of books. Neither 
was designed for this, nor should their abilities be perverted to such ends. If 
labor is so scare and expensive, let us set our inventors and engineers to work to 
provide power-driven devices to eliminate such situations. An automatic library 
delivering the required material to the librarian’s office is not beyond realization. 

The librarian should have secretarial assistance. Librarians should be com- 
petent in using dictating machines. In any hospital position, where the work is 
frequently interrupted, leaving a secretary with pen poised in the air, a dictating 
machine and a secretarial pool is the answer. All too many good ideas and 
communications of the librarfan are lost to the staff owing to failure to provide 
this. I will refer to this repeatedly. - 

At the price of being categorized a middle-aged crab, which I am, I feel that 
librarians should be reminded that a library is a place of quiet and meditation, 
where embryonal thoughts are fructified. Librarians so frequently at the first 
audible sound burst from their semi-enclosed lairs to pounce upon the offender, 
only to return to the immunity of their privileged sanctuary and engage in 
spirited conversation with other library personnel about the flavor of the tea or 
the attendance at the last library reception. 

I am not suggesting that librarians be deaf-mutes or use sign language during 
working hours. I do believe that the library office should be enclosed and sound- 
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proofed so that the necessary activities there can be pursued at ordinary con- 
versation level without disturbing the patrons. 

Librarians are always collecting lectures and publications of the staff; why 
not let the staff collect a few authored by the librarian? No staff doctor can give 
an off-the-cuff lecture from which favorable publicity reaches the librarian’s 
ears without being approached by the librarian for copies for the archives. No 
doe could give the hunter a more sorrowful look than when the librarian is in- 
formed there are no copies and he hasn’t time to make any. The librarian must 
realize that the staff would be equally proud if, filed under some hieroglyphic 
symbol, was a nice collection of lectures and papers by the librarian. 

I have the horrible suspicion that librarians give lectures, read and publish 
papers only for other librarians. The most aggressive librarian probably quails at 
the thought of ascending the rostrum before the staff to deliver a paper on The 
advantages of the encyclopedic method of classification versus the anatomical, or The 
facilities availatle for interlibrary loans. Such an attitude is unjustified. Such 
subjects would not only be extremely helpful, but would afford relief from 
papers by the staff which portray the futility of their Herculean efforts to allay 
the onslaughts of various diseases. With the aid of secretarial and mimeographic 
facilities, such papers could be prepared by the librarian. I heartily endorse this 
plan. These facilities should also be used to keep the activities of the library 
before all the staff. There should be an analysis of the various classification 
systems, as well as of the particular one used in the library, with its advantages 
and disadvantages. Mimeographed guides showing the arrangement of the 
library, comparable to the Pentagon guide or a road map, can aid the library 
clientele in self service, freeing the librarian for the more important work of 
advising the clientele regarding the sources where the problem may be answered. 
Similarly, circularized notices of new acquisitions and completed bibliographies 
on current subjects of interest, such as ACTH, will serve to make the library 
the most popular place in the hospital, if the librarian so desires. 

Extremely close liaison should be maintained between the medical library 
and the medical illustration section. I believe there should be physical proximity 
of the illustration department to the library. Because of librarian’s great knowl- 
edge of informational classification, I think that this portion of the content of 
the illustration department should be supervised by the medical librarian. 
Much valuable visual educational material could then be located with a mini- 
mum of effort. Further, many of the slides are extracted from material in the 
library, and the librarian could be on the alert for material of current interest 
which should be made into slides or microfilmed. 

No one appreciates more than I the generous services of the volunteer library 
workers in the Veterans Administration. I feel it is little enough to have the 
illustration department make photographs of these workers to be posted, 
properly identified with their names, on the library bulletin board. The residents 
and staff, by merely consulting the bulletin board, can approach the volunteer 
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worker with assurance and state, ‘““Mrs. Jones, would you please assist me in 
finding such-and-such a volume?” The personal recognition of the volunteer 
worker by a staff member is conducive to pleasant mutual assistance. 

The responsibility of the medical librarian is to see that the faculty assumes 
its responsibility as well. By request, I have been the chairman of the medical 
library committee at the Fort Logan Veterans Administration Hospital for al- 
most five years. This, in itself, bears momentary comment, since I feel this posi- 
tion should be rotated at shorter periods, two to three years, and definitely 
should not be held longer than five. Such long periods of tenure could result in 
the library being slanted too much in the direction of the special interests of the 
chairman. As a radiologist is the general practitioner of the specialists, his in- 
herent gregariousness, to some extent, prevents this. 

A review of the history of the library at Fort Logan is of considerable educa- 
tional value. Many of the problems present at the beginning are present today, 
varied and influenced only by its natural evolution to its present level. 

When I first arrived, there was a medical librarian employed by the hospital, 
but no medical library. All the texts and journals were in the individual offices 
of the chiefs of servicesand sections, each clinging to the volumes as if only death 
could separate them. The librarian could not expiate her responsibility to them 
or they to her and the non-existing library. It has been the source of many 
chuckles to delve through the inter-departmental memoranda and those to the 
Manager about the status of the so-called “library” of this era. One mem- 
orandum from the Manager states, “All periodicals and journals will be imme- 
diately returned to the library.”” A memorandum a month later softens this blow 
to: “As soon as all texts and journals have fulfilled their purpose, they should 
be returned.” Bear with me if I brush away a tear, for I shudder to think of the 
verbal mayhem which was committed upon him between those two memo- 
oranda. In the face of this situation, imagine the librarian hammering the 
chiefs’ desks and demanding a steady downpour of texts and journals to the 
library. I can’t!! And it didn’t happen. This feeling of cooperation and aid is typ- 
ified by an article which I read in the Bulletin of the Medical Library Associ- 
ation. 

It is essential that the chief of a major service or the equivalent be at least a 
member of the library committee. They and only they combine the qualities of 
being in the swim of active clinical medicine, plus the position of speaking with 
equality to the administrative sections and other medical sections. The librarian 
requires, and should have, sucha fullback on the team for necessary line plunges. 
An examination of the library tables of organization diagrammed in some of the 
texts on library methods leads me to plagiarize Jimmy Durante, “Everybody 
wants to get in the act.” 

L. Margueriete Prime’s excellent article on the organization and use of the 
medical library almost inspired me, in my ignorance, to perform a piece of bio- 
logical research. To consummate the objectives of this article, I have proposed 
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to cross a hydra with an octopus and train this many-armed, multi-headed 
creature into a librarian. My research was blighted in its infancy when our 
medical librarian informed me that one ordinary, two-armed, one-headed 
human being could cope with the tasks listed. At this point, I was about to 
renounce my M.D. and apply for library school, when a career-saving thought 
crossed my mind. At a recent conference here at Colorado University Medical 
School, the audience and the visiting celebrities were furnished a medical history 
which ended with the letters, ASHD, BBB, NCE, NPD, NYD, etc. George L. 
Banay’s learned article on Greek and Latin derivatives would offer little succor 
here, and consternation would reign in the best run medical library for trans- 
lation of such. This is not the time to faint. A call to the service chief on the 
library committee is the solution. “‘Easy,” he responds, “ASHD—arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease, BBB—branch bundle block, NCE—no cardiac enlarge- 
ment, NPD—nocturnal. paroxysmal dyspnea, NYD—not yet diagnosed.” If 
he could not give the answer, he could immediately pick the correct member of 
the medical staff to whom the problem could be referred. 

The librarian does not have to have an M.D.—only a friend and an ally with 
one. The further development of this point is worthwhile. On my resident staff 
I have a member who belongs to the undergraduate, honorary medical society; 
however, I find his training in English not so rigorous as mine. His recent diffi- 
culty in differentiating collaborate from corroborate resulted in our coining of the 
word “‘colloborate”—which is corroboratory collaboration. This, I feel, is an im- 
provement on Mr. Banay. I, therefore, suggest that librarians seriously con- 
sider maintaining a roll of those individuals, particularly residents and interns, 
who propose subject matters involving blood, sweat, and toil from the librarian. 
These residents and interns, without, I hope, but with if necessary, the persua- 
sion of the chief of service on the Library Committee, will “‘colloborate” two to 
four hours per month, or more, p.r.n., with the medical librarian, to define, 
derive, digest, interpolate, and extrapolate the tougher medical problems with 
which their colleagues and others have confronted the librarian. 

In summary: 

1. Libraries will be challenging pinnacles of knowledge to ascend, or merely 
literary supermarkets, contingent on the librarian’s ability to “meet the 
people.” 

. The librarian should be an executive consultant. 

. Seeds of plants fructify in the quiet of the earth, and those of thought in 
the quiet of the library. 

. The librarian should author, as well as preserve, the stores of knowledge. 

. The library should be as closely integrated to the medical illustration 
department as the head to the body. 

. The faculty has a great responsibility to the librarian and should “collob- 
orate” to their utmost. 





Library Service for Modern Dental Education 
in a Combined Medical-Dental-Pharmacy 
Library” 


By WitmMA TROXEL 


University of Illinois Library of Medical Sciences 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


‘ie Library of Medical Sciences of the University of Illinois serves the 
faculty and student body of the University’s Chicago Professional Colleges, and 
also affiliated institutions in Chicago’s West Side Medical Center, such as the 
state’s Institute for Juvenile Research, Presbyterian Hospital, etc. The Pro- 
fessional Colleges include the Colleges of Dentistry, Medicine, and Pharmacy, 
a branch of the University’s Graduate School, and the University of Illinois 
Hospitals, the largest of which is the Research and Educational Hospital, under 
the College of Medicine. 

As is probably the case with most of your institutions, none of these Profes- 
sional Colleges were started by the University of which they are now a part. 
The College of Pharmacy is the oldest unit, dating back to 1859 when it was the 
Chicago College of Pharmacy; the College of Medicine originated in 1882 as 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago; the College of Dentistry, in 
1892 as the Columbian Dental College. I shall make no attempt to trace the 
vicissitudes, which were many, of these various establishments, but all three 
colleges had a more or less tenuous connection with the University of Illinois 
from about 1900 on. Passing through several stages of development, this con- 
nection was strengthened, and since about 1913 these have been the Professional 
Colleges of the University, supported wholly from state funds. From the begin- 
ning, and perhaps more so than in other similar situations, it has been the aim 
of the University to centralize functions whenever possible. This applied 
especially to financial activities at first, but the centralization has now become 
more widespread. The Chicago Professional Colleges are now a highly organized 
unit of the University, functioning rather independently, but never entirely 
separately, from the parent institution. The chief administrative officer for the 
campus is a Vice-President of the University in charge of the Professional Col- 
leges. He is responsible to the President of the University and to the Board of 
Trustees. Each College has its Dean and functions as a separate teaching unit, 
though in cooperation with the other Colleges. There is some coordination in 
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teaching in the several Colleges. For instance, dental students take biochem- 
istry with the medical students, bacteriology and physiology are taught to 
dental students by College of Medicine faculty members, etc. The Chicago 
campus has: 

One Registrar’s Office, which takes care of all incoming students, necessarily 

upon recommendation from the respective Colleges, 

One Business Office, responsible for all purchasing, accounting, etc., 

One Physical Plant, which takes care of all buildings, and 

One Library of Medical Sciences, which serves the entire area. 

These units are all, in turn, responsible to similar larger ones on the main Uni- 
versity campus in Urbana. 

Though I have not combed the historical material on the College of Den- 
tistry, there seems never to have been a separate dental library, possibly be- 
cause in the early days-of its University connection it was a department in the 
College of Medicine. The College of Pharmacy did have its own collection. The 
Director of the University Library served in an advisory capacity and main- 
tained some supervision over the Chicago Libraries, but not in an active manner 
until 1930 when their budgets, both for salaries and for book purchases, were 
transferred to the University Library budget. The Pharmacy library was in- 
dependently administered until 1940 when it was merged with the Medical 
and Dental Library. The official name of the library is now the Quine Library 
of Medical Sciences. It is an administrative unit under the supervision of the 
Director of the University of Illinois Library in Urbana and is actually one in 
the system of departmental libraries. However, since we are located 135 miles 
from the main University campus, we function as an independent unit. If we 
were on the campus, technical processes, i.e., acquisition, cataloging, and bind- 
ing, would be taken care of by the main library. We do all of that in Chicago 
now, with a minimum of consultation with Urbana, and adapting general li- 
brary policies as necessary to suit our own needs. Our budgetary and personnel 
needs are handled as part of the main library’s activities. Though our budget 
is a part of the University library budget, it is an entirely separate unit, quite 
apart from any other library funds. I always know definitely what will be avail- 
able for any budget year, and I have the spending of it. Nothing regarding 
books and periodical orders, equipment, etc., needs to be approved in Urbana. 
New professional staff members are usually obtained through my office, but 
with the cooperation and generous assistance of the Assistant University Li- 
brarian in charge of Personnel. I am primarily responsible to the Director of 
the University Library, and, as head of an administrative unit, I attend his 
monthly administrative staff meetings in Urbana. 

However, this does not mean that I have no obligations to the officers on 
the Chicago campus. I am not responsible to the individual deans except as I 
may go to them for advice and suggestions, which I do frequently. I do need to 
refer problems to the Vice-President for the Professional Colleges, especially 
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those of local importance, such as space requirements, etc. While this may seem 
to make two lines of authority to be considered, there is actually no conflict, 
for, to date, we have been fortunate in having sympathetic and understanding 
University librarians, Vice-Presidents, and Deans, who recognize the necessity 
of the cooperation between administrative units, and who are willing to dele- 
gate responsibility directly to the librarian for the Chicago Colleges. There is 
also a Library Committee selected by the Professorial Faculty of the Professional 
Colleges. This Committee of ten members, including the librarian, has two 
representatives each from the Colleges of Dentistry and Pharmacy, the rest 
from the College of Medicine. It serves in an advisory capacity and is not con- 
cerned with administrative problems. For example, general policies in selection 
and acquisition of material are subjects for its review. 

You may ask what advantages to library service follow from our being a 
part of the University Library. First, there is no question in my mind but that 
the status of our professional library staff members is higher and they enjoy 
more privileges because of this connection with the main library. Professional 
library staff members of the University Library have now been granted aca- 
demic rank, hence all our professional personnel are also accorded such rank. 
I doubt if this could have been achieved if we had been included under in- 
dividual college budgets. We would still be classified under University Civil 
Service. With this rank, professional staff are now entitled to vacations and 
extended sickness leaves much the same as the faculty. I feel quite sure our 
salary scale would be less satisfactory and would not equal those of academic 
rank, as it now does, had we not been included with the main library staff. We 
are, of course, expected to maintain trained and qualified personnel who meet 
the same requirements as those in Urbana, but with an adequate salary budget, 
we are able to do so, and the level of our service can be kept high. 

A second advantage from this connection with the University Library is the 
possibility of maintaining a more adequate, over-all budget, thus providing 
for the continuous improvement of the resources of the library. Perhaps I have 
been fortunate, but it has been my experience that it is the library adminis- 
trator who recognizes and appreciates the needs of the library, realizes when 
requests are justified, and makes the necessary effort to obtain the funds. De- 
velopment of good library service is his job, too. 

Now, for further information on the Library of Medical Sciences and its 
service to dental education. The library has a large clientele. The Professional 
Colleges have an enrollment of approximately 1500 students, with any number 
of postgraduate students in addition. This last quarter, Dentistry had 256 stu- 
dents; Medicine, 663; Pharmacy, 447; the Graduate School, 120. Dentistry 
ordinarily has about 25 students working towards Masters or Ph.D. degrees 
and has had at least 70 enrolled in full-time postgraduate courses. A recent list 
of faculty of the College of Dentistry, together with cooperating members from 
other departments, includes about 170 names; the College of Medicine, nearly 
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700 (with some duplication of those in Dentistry); the College of Pharmacy, 
about 50. And, in addition to these, are the many staff members serving in 
other capacities, and those from neighboring institutions who are eligible for 
library privileges. A library staff of 13 full time persons, 6 professional, and 7 
classified as nonacademic personnel, is necessaxy, and insufficient, to take care 
of the major needs of these patrons. 

The library is now strategically located, on the first floor, center, of the-main 
classroom building, usually known as the DMP Building. Construction of a 
second classroom building, the greater part of which will house the College of 
Pharmacy, has just been approved, so the library may lose a bit of its advan- 
tage in its present quarters. However, the whole plan for development of the 
Professional Colleges is on a large scale, and includes, sometime in the not too 
near future, a separate library building, which will be centrally located as far 
as the classroom buildings are concerned. Until then, like many others, we 
shall continue to battle with the space problem. The quarters consist of two 
large reading rooms with seating capacity of 250, with wall shelving to house 
current periodicals, reference books, books from 1940 to date, and with base- 
ment stacks for bound periodicals and older books. 

The library now contains 95,000 volumes, about two-thirds of which are 
bound volumes of periodicals. With the many ramifications of the fields of 
study in these three Colleges, it is only reasonable to expect that the library 
would contain a well-rounded collection of material in all of the biological 
sciences, and chemistry and physics as well. Books are classified by the Dewey 
Decimal System, using 617.6 plus the Black expansions for dentistry. Periodicals 
are not classified but are arranged alphabetically by title. There is no major 
separation by subject material. Dentistry, medicine, or pharmacy—tt is all one. 
Also, ours is a self-service establishment. We have tried to arrange material 
so that it is readily accessible; then patrons must help themselves. But even 
with this self-help, there is never any cessation of the activities of the library’s 
staff members in providing reserve book materials for students, handling cir- 
culation problems, answering reference questions, providing interlibrary loan 
service for research workers, etc. 

No special policies have been adopted for acquisition of material for dentistry, 
but just as in other subject fields, it is the intent to supply all of the current 
American and English books and monographs which are necessary for the 
faculty and students in the carrying on of the teaching program. Little emphasis 
is placed on the purchase of foreign language titles, even for research projects, 
as their use is quite limited. I was surprised to learn that we are now receiving 
currently about 110 strictly dental periodicals, i.e., both by purchase and gift. 
This list does include foreign language material which is more in demand than 
books. We have not been able to amass any extensive collection of early dental 
books, either American or foreign. Dental school faculty members do aid in the 
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selection of material, but I could wish for more participation on their part. 

What are the advantages of having a combined library, such as ours, rather 
than a single library for each College? The obvious one would occur to all of 
you, of course. The resources of the single, larger collection may be wider in 
scope and may be developed and broadened, for graduate as well as under- 
graduate purposes, without costly duplication, for there are many subjects 
which are common to all three of these professional schools. It is also possible 
to assemble more of the helpful reference materials and bibliographical tools 
which are so important in assuring efficient service by library staff members. 
There is the advantage, on the part of both students and faculty, of wider ac- 
quaintance with, and increased knowledge of, developments in kindred sub- 
ject fields. With one coordinated staff, it is possible to maintain longer library 
hours, and the centralization of technical processes allows more staff time for 
assisting library users. 

The disadvantages of the combined library are not obvious to me. Perhaps 
there is the idea that the larger collection has too much material in it and be- 
comes unwieldy to use. But our collection surely has not reached that stage, 
nor may it be expected to become that large anytime soon. I am able to make 
some criticisms of our service to dental students, but they are not occasioned by 
the fact that our library is a combined one. We have no breakdown of statistics 
on the use of the library’s facilities by students in the various Colleges. We 
do realize that the use by dental students is not as great in proportion as that 
of medical students. However, the same may be said of dental faculty members. 
And, it seems to me, that no matter how much effort the librarians may put 
forth to interest students in the literature of their field, the results are never 
going to be anything startling unless the impetus is provided by the teaching 
faculty. The services which the combined library offers are exactly the same as 
in the library which serves a single college, and it does not seem impractical to 
me to expect library staff members to be able to give adequate assistance to 
patrons from three schools. It might be of advantage to designate some one 
member of the library staff to be responsible for dental reference assistance and 
to make a point of keeping closely in touch with the educational programs de- 
veloped in the dental school, or to extend the instruction of dental students in 
the use of the library, but all that could be done without breaking up the larger 
service unit of the combined library. 

Comparison between different types of libraries seems extremely difficult, 
because there are always varying factors, peculiar to each institution, which 
alter the picture and make conclusions unsatisfactory. A type of library ad- 
ministration and organization which seems to provide effective service in one 
situation may not be at all applicable in another. Hence, I have just been trying 
to present information regarding our library, which provides dental library 
service as one of its functions, seemingly in a reasonably satisfactory manner. 





The Separate Dental School Library” 


By Mrs. ARLINE ROBINSON 


Librarian, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
School of Dentistry, 
San Francisco, California 


\ \ HEN I agreed to write a paper for the Medical Library Convention, I 
thought my topic was to be “The Library of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, A Separate Dental School Library.” The printed program simplified 
the title by cutting it in half, but by changing ‘‘A” to “The” the task becomes 
something entirely different and certainly, for me, twice as difficult. I interpret 
this change in subject to mean that it is intended that I discuss in a general 
way the advantages and the disadvantages of separate dental libraries as op- 
posed to dental libraries as part of general medical libraries. Nevertheless, in 
this paper I am going to concern myself chiefly with the specific separate dental 
library with which I am most familiar—letting you judge whether or not the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages of this type of library. 

A separate dental school library must contain all material which might be 
required in any phase of dentistry. Since articles of interest to dentistry are 
found in many medical and scientific publications, in addition to dental ma- 
terial such a library must contain the medical and scientific publications most 
needed by the dental researcher. It would be impossible and not even desirable 
for the library to contain every scientific publication that occasionally has an 
article of interest to dentistry. For these occasional articles in journals in other 
fields it is better to rely on the resources of other libraries. 

Modern dental education is concerned with technical proficiency, but it is 
interested in the cause and effect of dental diseases and abnormalities as well 
as their treatment. The library must keep pace and possibly even a little ahead 
of progress being made in these fields and also in dental education. The separate 
dental school library must be conscious, too, that as a specialized library it has 
an obligation to collect and preserve the earliest records of dentistry. It must 
concern itself with the past, the present, and the future of dentistry if it is to 
fulfill its obligations to modern dental education. 

The library that I am to describe seeks to play a vital role in the dental 
student’s education. Not all its problems have been solved, but the progress 
being made is encouraging, and the library has attained respect and recogni- 
tion in the school. 


* Read at the 50th Annual Meeting, Medical Library Association, Denver, Colorado, June 
28, 1951. 
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The library of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of San Francisco 
serves as an excellent example of a completely separate dental school library. 
The College is unlike any other dental school in the United States in that it is 
the only school not an integra! part of a university. For this reason the library 
perhaps needs to be even more self sufficient than those of most dental schools. 
The school was founded in 1896 and had departments of medicine, pharmacy, 
and dentistry until 1918 when the departments of medicine and pharmacy were 
discontinued. Since 1918 the school has “specialized” in dentistry and so the 
library has concentrated its interests in the one field. 

The library fortunately is situated on the ground floor of the school building 
and so is easily accessible from the class rooms and the clinics. This saves time 
and effort not only for those who use the library but also for the librarian. In 
this reading room the bibliographic tools, the texts in dentistry and allied 
sciences, and the bound periodicals are kept on open shelves. The unbound 
periodicals and the duplicates are kept in a stack room separate from the 
reading room. Most of the literature dealing with chemistry, bacteriology, 
pathology, pharmacology, and physiology, particularly the reference works re- 
quested by each department, is kept in those departments. 

The current important bibliographic tools kept in the library and which 
seem to be most valuable to the clientele are: 


ABSTRACTS 
1. Chemical Abstracts 
2. Biological Abstracts 
3. Dental Abstracts 
4. Excerpta Medica 
INDICES 
1. Index to Dental Periodical Literature 
2. Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus 
3. Current List of Medical Literature 
REVIEWS 
1. Yearbook of Dentistry 
. Annual Review of Biochemistry 
. Annual Review of Physiology 
. Physiological Reviews 
. Bacteriological Reviews 


Practically all the serial dental publications are bound. The scientific pub- 
lications other than dental which are requested most often are: 


. Journal of the American Medical Association 

. Science 

. Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine 
. American Journal of Diseases of Children 

. Journal of Bacteriology 

. Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery 

. Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics 
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8. American Journal of Public Health 
9. Anesthesiology 
10. Current Researches in Anesthesia and Analgesia 


Files of many other scientific periodicals are kept unbound in the stack room. 
When demand warrants it, a publication is bound and placed in the reading 
room. An example of this is Science which has only recently been bound. Public 
Health Reports is another publication which will soon be bound because it 
contains so many articles of interest to dentistry. 

It is the policy of the library to obtain every dental book published, particu- 
larly in the United States. The texts in the allied sciences are purchased by de- 
partmental request or if the need for any book is apparent by demand. There 
seems to be a rising interest in nutrition and public health so that additional 
reference books on these subjects will be added to these sections. 

Our goal is to receive-currently every dental journal published in all foreign 
countries as well as in the United States. Practically all the dental journals in- 
dexed in the Index to Dental Periodical Literature are now regularly received 
by subscription or by exchange with our own school and state publications. 
Dental journals from about fifteen foreign countries representing eleven lan- 
guages are currently received. A concentrated effort has been made in the past 
two years to complete the files of dental journals—current and historical. The 
Medical Library Exchange has been very helpful in this project and in addition 
to this Exchange the library has participated in an exchange with England, 
Japan, Germany, Italy, and most recently with Mexico. 

The students are adequately trained in the use of the library. A course in 
Dental Literature is given in the first quarter of the freshman year. The An- 
nouncement of Courses states that “this course is designed to familiarize the 
student with the various dental publications and the medical and scientific 
literature of interest to dentists. Special stress is laid on index and abstract 
journals and on the art of searching the literature. Practice is afforded in the 
preparation of bibliographies and abstracts.”’ This course is invaluable to the 
dental student because it teaches him how to use the library. In the sophomore 
year a course in the History of Dentistry and in the junior year a course in 
Technical Composition give the student further practice in using the library 
making it an integral part of his education. 

The library is fortunate in that it can use through interlibrary loan the 
facilities of two excellent medical libraries located in San Francisco, The Stan- 
ford-Lane Medical Library and the Medical Library of the University of Cali- 
fornia are most cooperative in lending publications to our library. Occasionally 
the facilities of chemical and technical libraries in the area are consulted. 

The separate dental library is not confronted with the problem of sharing 
space, budget, or personnel with other specialties of medicine. Its objective is 
to further the advance of dentistry and this special interest does not suffer by 
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being subordinate to any other specialty. Any specialty narrows one’s interests, 
but concentration of effort in one field advances that one profession. The fact 
that a library is small and specialized can be an advantage. Large libraries 
are impressive but sometimes overwhelming. The dental student who has little 
enough time for research may become baffled to the point of being discouraged 
in such surroundings. The biggest disadvantage of the separate dental school 
library seems to be the duplication of material, but I am sure that even in a 
combined dental and medical library there would have to be some duplication 
of material if the larger clientele is to be adequately served. 

I believe that when a specialized dental library can adequately serve its 
clientele through its own resources and through interlibrary loan, it is preferable 
to one combined with a medical library. 





The Medical Library Association: Aims, 
Activities, and a Brief History” 


By L. MARGUERIETE PRIME 


Librarian, American College of Surgeons, Chicago, Illinois 
President, Medical Library Association 


I THINK of the Medical Library Association as being woven of three main 
strands of interest, each colorful in itself, each made up of many threads vary- 
ing in length and composition. The first of these main strands has to do with 
organization and survival and goes back to 1898 when our Pilgrim fathers, so 
to speak, assembled in Philadelphia to consider the possibility of establishing 
a medical library association. The American Library Association was then 22 
years old and Miss M. R. Charlton of Montreal had found that ‘their problems 
were not our problems. ... She felt lost and that the time was wasted.” She 
had therefore suggested to Dr. Osler that it would be a fine thing if the medical 
libraries could form an organization of their own, similar to the American Li- 
brary Association. Hence this meeting in the editorial office of the Philadelphia 
Medical Journal on May 2, 1898, of eight founding fathers: four medical men, 
one male librarian, and three women. Montreal, Boston, St. Paul, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia were represented. One of the physicians, Dr. 
Gould, whose hospitality made the meeting possible, became the first president, 
serving for three years. Doctors Osler and Chadwick who were unable to be 
present were keenly interested in the new Association of Medical Librarians 
and became the second and third presidents, respectively. Dr. Rothrock was 
the first Vice-President; Miss M. R. Charlton, Secretary, and Dr. Browning, 
Treasurer. Any survey of the Association leads to an appreciation of the con- 
tributions made by interested members of the medical profession not only at 
the time of founding, but down through the years. 

Still within the strand of organization, it is interesting to see how the Asso- 
ciation has broadened. The first organization provided for a primary member- 
ship of individual librarians representing medical libraries having 500 or more 
volumes. This was changed in 1904 to a primary membership of medical and 
allied libraries. In 1904 also two classes of members were set up, one for li- 
braries, the other for individuals, with annual dues of $10.00 and $5.00 respec- 
tively. At the Cleveland meeting in 1929 revision of the By-laws provided for 


* Read at meeting of Midwest Regional Group, Medical Library Association, North 
Chicago, Illinois, October 6, 1951. 
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the broadening of the field of membership so as to permit the admittance of 
allied scientific libraries, such as dental, veterinary, biological, psychological, 
zoological, and the like libraries, and for the reclassification of membership and 
the establishment of the new class of Professional membership for library 
workers. The voting power, however, was in the Library members each of whom 
might have 2 voting representatives. 

The Constitution and By-laws under which the Association was incorporated 
in 1934 established four types of membership, viz.: Library members, Support- 
ing, Professional, and Honorary members. 

In 1946 the Constitution was amended to provide for a physician as Hon- 
orary Vice-President, the office of the President and all other offices to be held 
by professional librarians in active work. In 1947 the By-laws were revised to 
reduce the voting representation of Library members from two to one represen- 
tative, and a further revision in 1950 provided also for voting by each Profes- 
sional member (then classified as Active). A new class of membership was es- 
tablished in 1948, the Sustaining members with dues of $100.00. I am delighted 
to be able to tell you that we now have seven such members, an addition of 
four in the last two months. 

Early annual meetings were held in conjunction with meetings of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Congress of Physicians and Surgeons in order 
to assure a good attendance and to interest other physicians in the Association. 
With the tremendous growth in the attendance at such large society meetings, 
this became impossible although as recently as 1947-48, meetings were held 
preceding or following those of the American Association of the History of 
Medicine, a smaller group with many interests in common with our own. In 
recent years we have endeavored to keep in touch with kindred souls in the 
medical profession by requesting their cooperation as speakers and in 1946 (as 
above stated) by the provision in the Constitution that the Honorary Vice- 
President shall be a member of the medical profession. In the mean time our 
own growth has been such that eminently successful annual meetings have been 
held in various parts of the country, in Richmond, Boston, Portland, Galveston, 
and Denver for example. 

Finally, as you all know, within the last three years has come recognition of 
the need for Regional Meetings and provision in the By-laws for such meetings. 
Two years ago it was my privilege to serve as liaison officer with the groups 
then in the process of formation. As a result of those contacts the importance 
of the groups has been borne in upon me. I hope in requesting Mr. Postell, our 
present Vice-President, to act as liaison officer, a precedent may have been es- 
tablished which will be effective in future years, i.e., that the Vice-President may 
always carry that responsibility. I trust that the steering committee of the Mid- 
west Regional Group will send him frequent progress bulletins. The main pur- 
pose of the regional group, we must always remember, is to acquaint junior 
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staff members with the Medical Library Association and to encourage the at- 
tendance and participation of those members. 

At the second annual meeting (1899) the objectives of the Association were 
made to read: ‘““The object of the Association shall be the fostering of medical 
libraries, and the maintenance of an exchange of medical literature among its 
members.” As an editor, Dr. Gould knew ‘‘that absolutely tons of really good 
things were being discarded and felt that the time was ripe for everyone to 
begin to conserve.”” Accordingly the Exchange was opened in Philadelphia in 
December, 1899. The Exchange was at the beginning so much the raison d’etre 
of the Association that, in my mind at least, it is closely interwoven with the 
organizational strand. For many it is, even at the present time, “‘the magnet 
which is steadily increasing the library membership.” I will not attempt to 
trace the history of this very effective voluntary activity of the Association. 
Those who knew the work of Marcia Noyes and Ella B. Lawrence in this field 
need not be reminded. Adequate description to newcomers would be difficult. 
In January 1945 the Exchange came to roost on the doorstep of its present 
manager, Miss Mildred V. Naylor, who has carried on the work very satis- 
factorily on a full time basis. It has been, through the years, the means of hus- 
banding our resources to our mutual advantage. It has required generous shar- 
ing and has permitted individual gain. If it has not represented daily bread for 
our libraries, it has, at least, included some much desired loaves from time to 
time—and many generous slices. 

The BULLETIN is the bright thread which runs through all our strands. It 
links bit to bit; it catches and reflects all our activities. As its beginnings were 
among our early efforts we will discuss them here. 

“The first reports and news of the Association,” according to Mr. Ballard, 
“were printed in Medical Libraries, Denver, 1-5, February 1898-December, 
1902.” In 1901 it was agreed to publish a quarterly Bulletin to be conducted by 
Miss Noyes, Dr. H. N. Hurd of Baltimore and Mr. John S. Browning, librarian 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

In 1902 the BULLETIN was discontinued in order to effect a collaboration with 
the new Medical Library and Historical Journal, an arrangement which later 
proved unfortunate. In 1911, the BULLETIN again came to life as a new series 
under the editorship of Dr. John Riihrah, the Treasurer, and Miss M. C. 
Noyes, the Manager of the Exchange, a combination which remained in effect 
for 15 years. 

Many persons have contributed to the success of the BULLETIN since that 
time. We will not attempt to list them. You are all familiar with this very fine 
publication of today; it has presented our problems, and recorded our wit, our 
disagreements, our progress through the years; it is a source of justifiable pride 
to all of us and probably our ablest emissary to foreign lands. 

The work of the Committee on Periodicals and Serials, in my thought, rep- 
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resents the closing of one era within the Association and the beginning of 
another. It represents the insertion of another strong strand, the international 
interest. In 1924 this Committee proposed resolutions disapproving of the un- 
fair discrimination of the German publishers against American subscribers and 
urging the Library and individual members of the Association to discontinue 
the purchase of German medical books until such time as German publishers 
adopt a more equitable policy toward American subscribers. The campaign 
instituted at that time was carried on successfully until the Second World War. 
It presented a united front economically and is still our watch dog. It marked 
the entry of the Association into the international picture. The Committee is 
still active. 

Side by side with its entry into the international field came an added em- 
phasis upon professional growth. We were beyond the early period which rep- 
resented the struggle for survival. We were ready for the third of the interests 
which is so strong a factor in the Association: conscious professional develop- 
ment. Accordingly A Handbook of Medical Library Practice, which had been con- 
templated for more than 20 years, was in 1941 undertaken in earnest under the 
editorship of Miss Janet Doe. In 1943 it was published. It has gone through four 
printings—an indication of the need for such a publication and of its adequacy. 

As far back as 1939 a Committee on Standardization in the Field of Library 
Work and Documentation (Z39) under the auspices of the American Stan- 
dards Association was established. The Medical Library Association was one 
of eleven library associations to participate actively in this program, a program 
which continues to the present time. 

The Second World War emphasized the need for more trained medical li- 
brarians. Though no national meetings were held during the War years (1942- 
1945), the Association was not dormant. The Committee on Medical Library 
Service for the Armed Forces did its part, as did each individual library, and 
when we emerged from that period, our able president, Miss Mary Louise 
Marshall, issued the clarion call at New Haven in 1946 for the training and 
certification of medical librarians. In accordance with the wishes of the mem- 
bers in attendance, the incoming president, Mr. W. B. McDaniel, 2d, appointed 
a committee to study a “Training Program for Medical Librarianship.” The 
results of that study were presented at Cleveland in 1947; a further study was 
made during the following year, not only by the Committee, but by the entire 
membership. A program for training was adopted at Philadelphia in 1948 and 
one for certification of medical librarians in 1949 at Galveston. The Code for 
the Training and Certification of Medical Librarians was accepted at Galveston 
also. 

In accordance with the program planned by the Committee on Standards a 
six weeks’ summer course was resumed at Columbia University in 1947, 1949, 
1950, and 1951. An additional course was presented at Emory in 1951. Two 
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scholarships were offered by M. L. A. for each of the courses in 1951 and will 
be again in 1952. To meet the needs of the Veterans Administration, similar, 
but more concentrated 3-week courses were given in 1949 at the library schools 
of the University of Southern California in Los Angeles, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Illinois in Chicago, and Columbia University in 
New York. The course was repeated at the University of Illinois in 1950. These 
courses were approved by the M. L. A. under Grade I. 

The program of Certification is well on its way; the applications of some 
156 persons were reviewed and 56 evaluated and sent to the Standards Com- 
mittee for final action during the Association year, 1950-51. The questions of 
internship and recruitment of librarians are likewise being worked upon. 

Not only have standards for librarians held the interest of the Association as 
exemplified by the steps taken in providing training and certification as noted 
above, but committees are at work in providing Standards for Hospital Medical 
and Nursing School Libraries, Criteria and Standards for Medical School Li- 
braries, Criteria and Standards for Pharmaceutical Libraries. We are at that 
stage of our professional development where a need for standards is being felt— 
and we are looking toward our membership to provide them. 

At the same time we are working with other library associations to improve 
standards for librarians in general. Under the auspices of the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations, Miss Marshall and Mrs. Cunningham are serving 
on the Joint Committee on Library Education and Miss Marshall on the Sub- 
committee for Special Librarianship. Other responsibilities in the Council are 
carried by M.L.A. members. Dr. Larkey is the present chairman; Miss Doe 
has served as Secretary. Each year the President of M.L.A., the immediate 
Past-President or representatives chosen by them, serve as delegates to the 
Council. 

Then again there is the international phase of our activities. The Committee 
on International Cooperation in 1948 was headed by Miss Janet Doe. More 
recently Mrs. Eileen Cunningham has served as Chairman. This committee 
has been awarded funds for 3 successive years with which to finance traveling 
Fellowships for 3 foreign medical librarians each year. That appropriation this 
June was renewed on a three-year basis. This bespeaks the confidence which 
the Rockefeller Foundation has in the program of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion in this field and of its great success. As you know, Fellowships have been 
awarded to three librarians from Chili, to one from Cuba, one from Brazil, one 
from Uruguay, one from Ireland, one from Austria, and one from India. Plans 
for the coming year have been made. This program has called for an unbeliev- 
able amount of work on the part of the Chairman, staunch support from com- 
mittee members, and a great deal of cooperation from the librarians in each 
city visited by the Fellows. It is a program with far reaching benefits to the 
Fellows and to the Librarians participating in it. 
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We joined the International Federation of Library Associations in 1934 and 
were represented at its second annual meeting in Spain by Miss Darrach and 
Mrs. Cunningham. Other work of international scope is that of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham in connection with the program of UNESCO. She is currently attending 
the conference on Coordination of Medical Abstracting Services in Paris called 
by the Natural Science Section of UNESCO and this year will represent the 
Association at the meetings of the International Federation of Libraries and 
the International Federation of Documentation in Rome. At the last named 
session, she is likewise the representative of the American Documentation In- 
stitute through the appointment of Mr. Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress 
and Chairman of the Institute. 

It is impossible in this brief period to tell of all the activities of the Associa- 
tion. Since 1945 we have had a Committee on Placement headed by Mrs. Breed 
Robinson. Each annual meeting includes a Program and Hospitality Committee. 
The former endeavors to strike the key note of our interests at the time and 
the latter furnishes the many touches which make the gathering the especially 
delightful affair it always is. Individuals and round tables discuss subject head- 
ings, classifications, and other technical problems. Breakfast and dinner meet- 
ings are supported by subject groups. Reports are prepared, read, and dis- 
cussed. Our members participate and lead in the work of the joint committees 
sponsored by the Council of National Library Associations and the American 
Library Association. While Mrs. Cunningham flies to Paris and Rome, other 
members carry on with both routine and especially assigned tasks. The Secre- 
tary, the Treasurer, the Membership Chairman—each makes a considerable 
contribution to the work of the Association. 

A glance through the BULLETIN at the record of achievement down the years 
leaves one impressed with the number of jobs which have been carried on to a 
successful conclusion. Tasks have not just been proposed. They have been 
studied, rounded out, in some cases fought for, and finally proudly presented 
as a completed job. The whole picture is that of a handsome fabric. The three 
main strands are there for those who wish to see: organization, professional 
development, and international cooperation. Each is intertwined with many 
smaller fine threads bespeaking service to the organization and to the indi- 
vidual. 

As this is something of a historical presentation, I should like to quote from 
W. B. McDaniel, 2d, Past President of the Association, as he wrote of the then 
forthcoming 50th Anniversary of the Medical Library Association :° 

“We owe much to the past, but more to the future. While we are in Phila- 
delphia, commemorating the past, deeply involved with the present, planning 
for the future, let us recollect that, even as there is no such thing as a bystander, 
so we today are, in a sense, founders of this Association. It exists only through 
us and will be only what we make it. It is not wise to regret ever what a small 
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part of time we play. All that matters is to make the small part count, and in as 
creative a way as possible. That is to say, we must give as well as take.” 
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A Program for Library Staff Development” 


By Louise C. LAGE 


Assistant Librarian, Lilly Research Laboratories, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Sixce there could be a question of correct interpretation of the title of 
this paper, perhaps a clarification is necessary. The nature and pace of library 
work often demand more physical than mental gymnastics, and a program of 
calisthenics to develop muscles might be in order. However, I know you are 
not here to listen to a paper on physical culture, so I shall endeavor to describe 
to you the methods used in our own library for the promotion of staff mental 
development. These can be divided into four main categories: staff-meetings, 
morale-builders, library visits, and in-service training. 

First of all, staff meetings afford an opportunity for education in various 
ways, and if held on a monthly schedule provide a regular avenue of communica- 
tion. Several plans for imparting information in this way have been experi- 
mented with in our group. 

Throughout one year, each library employee was assigned a professional 
library publication and was made responsible for culling out of the current 
issues any information of especial interest to our staff; this was then presented 
during each meeting. Consequently everyone became exposed to a certain 
amount of professional literature and information, which otherwise might have 
escaped attention. For example, we were always kept up to date on new de- 
velopments in the library field, such as progress in work with microcards and 
in international abstracting and indexing services; and it seems to me that this 
was the year that any news of the Current List of Medical Literature or Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus was ushered in with what almost bordered on cere- 
mony. We have always maintained a professional journal box where the latest 
issues are filed until the next one is received; the reading of these journals, how- 
ever, has not been as significant for the entire group as when it was someone’s 
assignment to study the articles that appear pertinent to our library operations, 
report the contents, and interpret the possible application of the article to our 
particular situation. 

Another year, book reviews were the piéce de résistance of staff meetings. We 
soon banned all books not in our own collection, since the utilization of com- 
pany time for meetings of this sort could not otherwise be justified. As it hap- 


*Read at meeting of Midwest Regional Group, Medical Library Association, North 
Chicago, Illinois, October 6, 1951. 
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pened, new acquisitions were selected almost exclusively, and we gained good 
introductions to books and were aided considerably in later use of them. Some- 
times a review had a personal as well as professional application, such as when, 
during one meeting, a new book on investment purchased for our Library Busi- 
ness Service was evaluated and the author’s suggestions for doing so safely 
were enumerated, but perhaps sparingly adopted by the staff due to the cur- 
rent trend in take-home pay! 

This past year has been one of letting one’s right hand know what the left is 
doing. Since specialized operations accompany an increased number of library 
employees and since five of our staff members are housed in a different building 
from that of the Main Library, descriptions to one another of our daily duties 
seemed a requirement in order to expedite our service and to have a better 
understanding of one another’s problems. Consequently, two job descriptions 
were planned for each staff meeting. This clarification of duties proved bene- 
ficial and, in many cases, erilightening to all, with some entertainment included, 
if the staff member chose to exercise her originality, such as the day one of the 
girls darted from her chair calling out “Extra! Extra! Read it while it’s hot!” 
and began passing around sheets of our abstracts as a preliminary to the drama- 
tization of her job. Since typing of the abstracts in their final form is one of 
her major duties, she impressed upon us the urgency she feels in her position 
of getting out this current information. 

Attendance at library meetings and conventions held out of the city con- 
tributes to the professional development of all employees. Obviously, it is im- 
possible to extend the opportunity to all, but those who are privileged to attend 
feel a keen responsibility to those left behind, and those remaining on the job 
know that a report of the meeting will be given at a future or called staff meet- 
ing. The high-lights of papers heard, information gleaned, and any extra-cur- 
ricular activities and side-trips included are shared. Staff members are en- 
couraged to ask questions, and if there is an interest in any particular phase of 
the meeting, that part is discussed more thoroughly. 

Since any program of staff development would be handicapped and perhaps 
aullified if the value of good human relations were overlooked, one must be 
alert for any steps which will pave the way for congeniality and understanding. 
The next group of practices could be called morale-builders in this program, 
although the first two are still a part of the staff meeting information plan. 

Our staff meetings usually begin with general announcements by the li- 
brarian of matters pertaining to the group as a whole; following this, everyone 
has the opportunity, by being called on individually, to discuss with the en- 
tire group any matter which she cares to introduce, e.g., to present a problem, 
to describe a new procedure in her work of interest to all, to air a grievance, 
etc. If the ensuing discussion does not produce a solution, a committee will 
probably be appointed to make a study and report later. 

Giving personnel opportunities at staff meetings to offer suggestions on place- 
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ment of equipment and arrangement of work areas has brought decisions in 
planning which were difficult to make and at the same time gave the staff a 
feeling of participation. This program was particularly valuable in some recent 
major moves as we acquired new space and rearranged the old. On a company- 
wide scale the suggestion system has brought more than an uplift in morale. 
Several staff members were encouraged to submit good ideas for safety and 
economy which were accepted and yielded checks of varying amounts. 

We have found it advisable to inform the staff at once of important intra- 
mural developments, and this sometimes requires a specially called meeting. 
If there is no particular urgency, a notice posted on the staff bulletin board 
will generally suffice. The bulletin board, then, serves as a morale-builder in 
spreading information quickly to all and also as a medium for routine announce- 
ments and news. 

Our courtesy committee would also fall into this category due to its efforts 
to provide recognition for merit, solace in sickness and sorrow, celebrations for 
personal and group reasons, etc., all contributing toward staff morale. 

Visits to other libraries have great educational value, a fact which we all 
recognize. In Indiana we have had many opportunities for examining the 
methods and techniques of other libraries through attendance at the bimonthly 
evening meetings of the Indiana Chapter of S.L.A. It has become a custom to 
have as many meetings as possible scheduled in special libraries, and in the 
past year our staff has been privileged to visit the libraries of the Medical 
School, a city newspaper, the Dental School, and the national headquarters of 
the American Legion. Even though subject matter varies in a program of this 
type, there are a great many similarities in operation and planning which can 
be studied. Conducted tours of the library and the unit it serves become an 
important phase of the visit during which we not only examine the library but 
also gain an insight into its relationship to the entire organization. 

Meetings such as today’s at Abbott’s and the one last fall at Upjohn’s are 
extremely interesting to us in the identical field; and, yet, to those of you in the 
strictly medical fields there must also be an appeal, just as pharmaceutical li- 
brarians enjoy visiting your libraries to learn your approach to overlapping 
problems. Likewise, part of the value of national meetings lies in the oppor- 
tunity for visits to libraries throughout the country. 

From the standpoint of good human relations again, it is sometimes ad- 
visable for staff members to visit libraries with whom they frequently engage 
in inter-library loan transactions. We have encouraged this in a few specific 
instances and have welcomed the other contacts which have presented them- 
selves through attendance at local, regional, and national meetings. We wel- 
come the visits to our library of librarians with kindred interests such as this 
spring when a group of four appeared—two from Chicago, one from St. Louis, 
and one from Louisville. 

In-service training to develop staff members while on the job has been carried 
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out in various ways. Let us take the example of our library assistant in charge of 
binding. Since bindery problems can irritate beyond measure, especially where 
there is loss of material, and, since some of the details concerned with prepara- 
tion of materials for binding may seem only tedious and unnecessary to a new- 
comer undertaking the work, we have found it beneficial to arrange a visit to 
the bindery where each process can be observed. This not only improves our 
relations with the bindery, but, more important, does provide our assistant 
with a better understanding of her work. 

In-service training through a procedure manual has proved valuable many 
times, but especially during the indoctrination of a new employee, illness, or 
vacation periods. Some positions require such a quantity of details that a man- 
ual of this type is consulted frequently, thus saving the time of the person 
training or supervising; one must be sure, however, that the employee still 
feels free to ask questions. Each staff member is responsible for keeping her own 
section of the manual current, and we are actually helping ourselves by keeping 
up to date, because, during an absence, how well our work is done by a sub- 
stitute may hinge on how complete the instructions are in the manual! 

The terminology “in-service training” can also encompass our job description 
program as described earlier as part of the staff meeting information plan. 

Another form of in-service training is that given to those employed tempo- 
rarily in order to gain special experience. An interne, a visiting foreign student, 
and prospective librarians employed during summers have been examples. In 
each case we aimed at education of the employee but at the same time reaped 
the benefit of her training and ideas as well as her reactions to our methods and 
procedures, all of which contributed to our own staff development. 

Besides the four main categories there are a number of additional ways in 
which this program has been carried out. 

Local and national committee work not only widens the horizons of the em- 
ployee but provides an opportunity for professional achievement and service. 
Projects such as local and regional union lists of serials, special directories, or, 
specifically, Unlisted Drugs, are examples of valuable committee work; but even 
less professional committees, such as social and program, provide new responsi- 
bilities and contacts which might otherwise be missed. National committee 
work has perhaps the most far-reaching and rewarding results because it is 
principally on that level that the profession rises or falls according to the amount 
and kind of interest and enthusiasm expended. Whether it’s recruitment or 
library school curriculum planning, a committee’s members benefit from study 
and contacts entailed to carry on the work. 

If the company or organization has a program of activities, it is advantageous 
for the employee and good relations for the library if a staff member serve on 
company-wide committees such as when one served as co-chairman of the an- 
nual hobby show. Others have served on the Red Cross and Community Chest 
drives, have ushered at company plays, joined the ice-skating club, etc. 
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Preparation of a library handbook furnishes an opportunity for cooperative 
effort. The accumulation and evaluation of data to be included, as well as a 
decision on the style of presentation for proper reception by the user of the 
library, are all matters worked out best with staff collaboration. 

Not only is it rewarding for library staff members to examine the contents 
of professional journals; it is also a valuable service and adds to professional 
development to prepare articles for publication so that special methods and 
techniques can be shared with other librarians. From a different standpoint, 
publication of articles may be a means of adding to a staff—development of 
another sort. This happened in our library at the end of the war when the turn- 
over was especially fast and the replacement problem difficult; a present staff 
member wrote for a position after finding interest in articles written by the 
librarian. 

In a special library one is apt to become increasingly unfamiliar with books 
for recreational reading and leisure time activities. Several of our staff members 
have cooperated with the public library by assisting at the extension library 
service established for company employees. Thus, experience in another aspect 
of library work becomes a part of the library employees’ development. 

Individual initiative should be encouraged. Bulletin board displays and special 
over-all decorating themes, e.g., at Christmas, can be cleverly carried out by 
utilizing the talent of staff members who may not have an opportunity in their 
regular assignments to exercise an artistic flair, and who respond enthusiasti- 
cally to such an interruption in the usual routines. Likewise in considering special 
exhibits, several members of the staff may be able to cooperate in collection of 
material, preparation of posters and signs, and in final arrangement of the dis- 
play. Here, .too, is an opportunity for a group feeling of pride in sharing and 
striving toward a common goal. 

If an employee is acute enough to detect a place where service can be im- 
proved and is willing to undertake the development of the idea as a project, 
this should also be encouraged. Recently, as the result of a suggestion, a more 
detailed floor plan of our library was drawn up by the particular employee 
thoughtful enough to recognize the need for such a diagram as an aid to the 
library user. 

When lectures pertaining to one’s subject field are open to the library staff, 
extra knowledge is gained and perhaps a better understanding of the work in 
which each research group is engaged. Our staff members have the opportunity 
of hearing outstanding guest scientists lecture during working hours and in the 
evenings have attended programs comprised of our own research personnel dis- 
cussing current projects and activities. In fact, the library staff has participated 
as speakers in the latter series. 

Special courses given by local university extension divisions are a means of 
developing the individual’s value to the group. Besides studying typewriting 
and shorthand, several have enrolled in various other kinds of classes, e.g., a 
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physiology course at the medical center, a special Russian course, and others 
leading toward completion of requirements for a bachelor’s degree. Recently, 
one staff member took a leave of absence in order to attend library school for 
the spring quarter. 

As our librarian surveys the journals each day, she notes special articles of 
interest to our library staff as well as to the employees in general. Recently, an 
article noted on collagen diseases giving terminology and definitions has been 
of great help to those responsible for indexing and abstracting. Articles on new 
methods and techniques as well as descriptions of special libraries also are noted 
and routed to staff members. 

That concludes the list of methods used by our library in an attempt to bring 
about staff mental development. Because all employees are encouraged to im- 
prove their personnel status, our staff program ties in with our organization’s 
belief that personal development is a mutual responsibility of the individual 
and his supervision. In tlie periodic merit rating of an employee by his super- 
visor, such factors as creative ability, resourcefulness, initiative, cooperation, 
capacity to receive criticism, and regard for company objectives are assessed 
along with the individual’s performance on the job. Thus, a program of staff 
development, aimed at giving as well as receiving, results not only in higher 
departmental efficiency but in individual efficiency as well. No one can lose. 

There are no doubt more approaches to a program of this sort which exist 
in other libraries. You have probably realized, as have we, that this kind of 


plan comprises the extras which are planned over and above the regular duties 
and routines inherent in the particular position occupied. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that there be acceptance by the staff as a whole or the projects will not be 
profitable undertakings, because in the final analysis a program like this is only 
successful if it creates good staff spirit and morale. 





Implications of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center for Medical Librarians* 


By GERTRUDE G. MINSK 
Librarian, Bio-Medical Libraries, 
University of Chicago Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


| have frequently paid lip service to the concept of inter- 
library cooperation, but they have seldom been given the opportunity of ac- 
tive participation in a cooperative project on a large scale. Such an opportunity 
has been presented the librarians of the Midwest by the newly-opened Midwest 
Inter-Library Center—the opportunity of making cooperative acquisitions and 
pooling of esoteric resources something more than a fine idea about which to 
talk and write. 

The major objectives of the Midwest Inter-Library Center go beyond those 
of the Denver Bibliographical Center for Research in Denver, the Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center in Seattle, the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center 
and Union Library Catalogue in Philadelphia, and the New England Deposit 
Library in Cambridge. While these are all cooperative institutions, their ac- 
tivities, in the case of the first three centers mentioned, are primarily those of 
bibliographical clearing houses; the last library provides only storage facilities 
for member units. The objectives of the Midwest Inter-Library Center are two: 
“(1) To provide more adequate research materials for the needs of midwestern 
scholarship and research; and (2) To provide for economical and efficient utili- 
zation of resources to avoid needless duplication and expense.” These objectives 
go beyond the functions of any cooperative library now existing, and, thereby, 
offer the greater challenge to the librarians who determine whether the objec- 
tives of such an institution are successfully realized. 

I will not here repeat the details of the organization of the Center, its member 
libraries, methods of determining the budget, or facilities the library offers. 
These details have been presented by its Director, Mr. Ralph T. Esterquest, 
at an earlier meeting of our Group, or can be found in recent professional liter- 
ature. 

What, then, you may ask, is the object of my speaking here today? Why 
should those of you not associated with member libraries be interested? The 
second question can be answered briefly as follows: If the Midwest Inter-Li- 
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brary Center is to fullfill its function, the bibliographic resources in the twelve 
states covered by its geographical scope must be utilized by the Center whether 
such resources are in member libraries or not. I grant that this goes beyond 
any written statement now existing about the Center. However, the resources 
in the small medical libraries of this area cannot and should not be ignored, and 
it is these smaller libraries that are faced with the most frequent necessity of 
winnowing little-used materials from their holdings—a task more and more of 
us must perform. What happens to these little-used materials that are dis- 
carded for recent publications and for the more widely-used titles? Sometimes 
they are sold for waste paper, or burned, or sent out of the region to areas al- 
ready rich in bibliographic resources; it is this material which should be of con- 
cern to all of us in connection with the stated objectives of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center. 

My first question is not so easily answered, and because it is not, I take the 
privilege of answering it indirectly. The activities of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center are three: “(1) The cooperative collecting and housing of little-used ma- 
terial for the use of the region as a whole; (2) The development of a program for 
filling out and enriching the resources of the region,” and “(3) Cooperative tech- 
nical and bibliographic services.’ While our administrative heads are the ones 
to determine the broad principles guiding the Center, the mechanism for es- 
tablishing this cooperative institution, and the means to support it, it is the 
practicing librarians—I use this adjective advisedly—who must point out how 
these objectives can be accomplished within each subject specialty. As early as 
December, 1949, the law librarians of participating libraries met to outline 
“services to law libraries and law faculty.” The objectives have been set for us, 
and it is now up to us to show how best these objectives can be accomplished to 
the advantage of medical libraries and faculty of the Midwest. I propose that 
our Group is the logical planning organ to do this task for medical libraries. 
Through our membership, the opinions and experiences of our specialty can be 
pooled; through our membership, the resources of this area can be examined 
and evaluated. Our concerted effort can be relayed to the Center through those 
of us affiliated with member libraries. 

Acquisitions for the Midwest Inter-Library Center may be obtained by de- 
posit, by purchase, or by gift. This last source of acquisitions is the adminis- 
trative channel whereby non-members could deal with the Center. The guiding 
principles determining acquisitions have been outlined as an item or collection 
“.,. not widely held among the participating libraries, or it appears that it 
may not need to be widely held,” or, as an item that does “‘. . . not exist or is 
not readily available in one of its participating libraries’; as an item or collec- 
tion having “‘.. . value in terms of the research programs of the participating 
institutions and the potential research needs of the middle west’’; as an item or 
collection that is “little-used.” 
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With these principles in mind, I should like to outline a theoretical project 
that this Group could recommend through the administrators represented by 
librarians among our membership. Latin-American medical journals fulfill all 
the principles for acquisitions presented. Many of us have broken files of nu- 
merous titles in this bibliographic area. On the whole, most of these titles are 
little-used, but do have potential research value. Our membership, by advisory 
discussions or written communications (probably a circularized questionnaire), 
could evaluate this project in light of the principles outlined. If the project has 
merit, it could be presented to the Center for approval via its constitutent in- 
stitutions having medical collections. The Center has its own channels for com- 
municating with member libraries; but the resources in this area of non-member 
libraries should be solicited, and my suggestion is that the agency for this task 
is the Midwest Regional Group of the Medical Library Association. Using such 
lists as the Medical Library Association’s ‘Selected List of Latin American 
Periodicals,” with its evaluating criteria, as a basis, the Midwest Regional Group 
could initiate a project to help the Center complete files from the holdings of 
medical libraries not among its membership. 

Similar projects could be undertaken for Japanese medical literature using 
the U. S. Army Medical Library’s “Japanese Medical Journals Currently Re- 
ceived” as a criterion, for Russian medical literature using the U. S. Army 
Medical Library’s ‘Post-war Soviet Serials of Medical Interest” as a criterion. 
The possibilities are extensive and challenging; the rewards are rich for over- 
crowded libraries that extend resources and gain space at the same time. 

The opinions expressed here today are mine alone. I offer them as a starting 
point for future discussion and action. 
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Proceedings, Fiftieth Annual Meeting, 
Medical Library Association, Denver, 
Colorado, June 28—July 2, 1951 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association was held in 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, June 28 to July 2, 1951, in Denver, Colorado. 

The University of Colorado School of Medicine and the Medical Society of 
the City and County of Denver were hosts for the meeting. 

Registration began at 1:00 P.M. on June 27th and continued throughout the 
morning of June 28th. Following this, a luncheon for the new members of the 
Association was held in the Lincoln Room of the hotel. 


FIRST DAY—JUNE 28TH 


The first session of the meeting convened at 1:30 P.M. at the Hotel head- 
quarters, with Miss Marjorie J. Darrach, the President, presiding. 

In her introductory remarks, the President pointed out that all the members 
might not be aware that this was the second meeting of the Medical Library 
Association to be held in Denver. After the meeting held in Philadelphia in 
May 1898, during which the Association was organized, there was a meeting 
held in connection with the meeting of the American Medical Association in 
Denver on June 6, 1898. Twenty-five physicians attended. The purpose of the 
meeting was to aid the new Association of Medical Librarians and to bring 
it to the attention of interested physicians. 

Dr. Richard Mulligan, Chairman of the Library Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado School of Medicine, then welcomed the delegates present on 
behalf of the School. He pointed out the importance of good organization of 
scientific data, including medical literature, and the essential need of medical 
librarians in the assembling of such material. 

Miss Darrach next presented Dr. Walter W. King who, on behalf of the 
Medical Society of the City and County of Denver, extended greetings to the 
Association. 

The President announced that Dr. Henry R. Viets, Honorary Vice-President 
of the Association, was ill and had expressed his regret in being unable to attend 
the meeting. The Vice-President, Miss L. Margueriete Prime, was asked to take 
the chair and then introduced the President who presented her address. [This 
appears in the October issue of the BULLETIN, p. 247.] 

The Association was honored to have as its next speaker one of its dis- 
tinguished members, Mr. William R. Le Fanu, Librarian of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, of London. Mr. Le Fanu brought the greetings of fellow members 
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and colleagues in Britain and expressed appreciation of the opportunity to come 
to this country and to attend this meeting in Denver. He also expressed the 
good wishes of the Medical Section of the Library Association for the success 
of the Denver meeting. 

Mr. Le Fanu’s address was concerned with the subject of ‘Cooperation 
among British Medical Libraries.” [This appeared in the October, 1951, issue 
of the BuLLETIN, p. 250.] 

The session then adjourned and the members separated to join and participate 
in a group meeting in the subject field of special interest to each member. The 
fields represented were the Hospital, the Medical School, the Dental School, 
and the Pharmacy Groups. 


MINUTES OF THE HospitaAL Group MEETING 


The Hospital Group Meeting assembled on June 28, 1951, in the Colorado 
Room of the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, from 3:00 to 5:30 P.M. Fifty-two 
persons were in attendance. Miss Mabel McLaughlin, Chairman of the Group, 
called the meeting to order and introduced the speaker, Miss Marie Brophy, 
Chief Nurse, Veterans Administration Hospital, Ft. Logan, Denver. Miss 
Brophy read a paper on ‘‘What the Nursing Service Expects of the Hospital 
Medical Library.” 

Considerable interest in the subject was evinced by the discussion that fol- 
lowed. Miss Brophy stressed the importance of integrating the nursing collec- 
tion with the medical library collection rather than segregating nursing litera- 
ture which is a practice in many hospital libraries. Integration of the nursing 
literature with the main collection extends the nurse’s interest to peripheral 
fields rather than confining it to that of nursing only, as often happens with the 
segregated collection. 

The importance of including a representative from the Nursing Service as a 
member of the Medical Library Committee was also stressed. 

Miss L. Margueriete Prime, President-Elect of M.L.A. and a pioneer in 
hospital medical library work, spoke briefly of the revised standards for hos- 
pital medical libraries, copies of which were distributed to the group. 

M. JOSEPHINE ADAMSON 
Secretary 


MINUTES OF MEDICAL SCHOOL GROUP MEETING 


Members of the Committee on Criteria for Medical School Libraries dis- 
tributed copies of the questionnaire suggested for use in a survey of libraries 
of the medical schools of the United States and Canada. They also distributed 
copies of ‘“‘A Tentative List of Monographs and Textbooks Issued Since 1940” 
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and “A Tentative List of Serial Publications’’; both of which are suggested for 
recommendation as guides to librarians in medical colleges. 

The librarians of medical school libraries met at 3 o’clock on Thursday, 
June 28, 1951, with Ida J. Draeger (Woman’s Medical College of Pennsy]- 
vania), Chairman of the Committee on Criteria for Medical School Libraries, 
presiding. The main business of the meeting was to discuss the suggested ques- 
tionnaire suitable for use in making a survey of the libraries in the medical 
schools of the United States and Canada. Miss Draeger outlined the accom- 
plishments of the Committee in the matter of cooperation with the American 
Medical Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges, and 
stated that the questionnaire, incorporating the suggestions coming out of this 
meeting, would be presented to the Board of Directors of the Medical Library 
Association. The approved form would then be sent to Dr. Donald Anderson, 
Secretary of the A.M.A., and Dr. Dean Smiley, Secretary of the A.A.M.C., 
for their suggestions and approval, and then could be sent to the deans of the 
medical schools. 

The questionnaire was read section by section, and certain points brought 
out considerable discussion, since there is great variety in the relationships 
between the medical libraries and the medical schools and general libraries. 
With suggestions for a few clarifications, the questionnaire was accepted by the 
group, and it was felt that the persistent efforts of the Committee finally were 
bearing fruit in tangible form. 

ISABELLE T. ANDERSON 
Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE DENTAL ScHOOL GROUP MEETING 


The Dental Library Group met in the Centennial Room of the Shirley, 
Savoy Hotel in Denver, from 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. on Thursday, June 28, 1951 
with an attendance of twenty. The Chairman, Mr. Thomas H. Cahalan of the 
University of Oregon Dental Library, called the meeting to order. He suggested 
that the minutes of last year’s meeting, as printed in the BULLETIN of the 
Medical Library Association, be approved, which was agreed to. 

The subject of the symposium was library service for modern dental educa- 
tion in different types of libraries, and the advantages and disadvantages of the 
two types of libraries represented. Two papers were presented. The first, by Miss 
Wilma Troxel of the University of Illinois Library of Medical Sciences, was on 
The Combired Medical-Dental-Pharmacy Library. [This paper appears on 
page 21 of this issue.] The second, by Mrs. Arline Robinson of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons School of Dentistry Library, was on The Separate 
Dental School Library. [This paper appears on page 26 of this issue.] Mrs. 
Robinson was unable to attend the meeting and her paper was read by Miss 
Margaret Hughes of the University of Oregon Medical Library. 

In the discussion those representing separate libraries emphasized the follow- 
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ing advantages of this type of library: concentration of specialized material; 
material more conveniently located with regard to clinics and laboratories; 
greater facility of use due to smaller collection; greater familiarity of staff with 
material; more personal contact between users and staff. The main disad- 
vantages were the inconvenience of the separate locations of libraries in related 
fields and the greater duplication of material than required in a combined li- 
brary. 

The advantages emphasized in regard to the combined type of library were 
the following: all material in one location; less duplication of material; longer 
library hours made possible by a larger staff. The disadvantages pointed out 
were the less convenient location for some users; the possibility of students’ 
feeling overwhelmed by a large library; and less personal feeling between users 
and staff. 

Mrs. Breed Robinson, of the University of Maryland Medical, Dental and 
Pharmacy Libraries, stated that both types had been tried at that university 
but that the work of the libraries is now coordinated under one librarian and it 
is felt that this is greatly preferable. 

Miss Troxel stated that in her library the disadvantages mentioned had not 
presented too difficult a problem, but that to give a feeling of more personal 
attention it might be well to have one staff member more directly in touch with 
each school. 

The Chairman then brought up current and proposed projects of interest 
to this group. One was the Second Conference of Dental Librarians which was 
held at the American Dental Association Headquarters in Chicago on June 
25th and 26th. This conference was primarily for the purpose of discussion of 
dental subject headings for a book catalog, a proposed revision of Black’s 
System of Classification, and dental nomenclature. The work on these projects 
will be continued. 

Another matter which was brought up was the possibility of additional cumu- 
lations of the Index to Dental Literature, which is now being published annually. 
Dr. Donald Washburn, Librarian of the American Dental Association, said 
that this would be given consideration. 

Mr. Alderson Fry, of the University of Washington Library of Health Sci- 
ences, expressed his great appreciation of two services—to the Army Medical 
Library for the Current List of Medical Literature, and to the American Dental 
Association for the Index to Dental Literature. 

One of those in attendance whose presence was particularly appreciated was 
Dr. John E. Gurley, Chairman of the Advisory Committee to the Bureau of 
Library and Indexing Service of the American Dental Association. Dr. Gurley 
was introduced by the Chairman and participated in the discussion. 

ELIZABETH NICOLASSEN 
Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE PHARMACY GROUP MEETING 


Twenty-three persons attended the Pharmacy Group dinner meeting held 
June 28, 1951, with the Chairman, Miss Margaret Vinton, Librarian, St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy, presiding. The report of last year’s pharmacy group meet- 
ing was read by the secretary in order to review recommendations that still 
might be pending. The report of the out-going Chairman for 1950, Miss Clara 
A. Robeson, Librarian, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, was read as well 
as the June 1950-June 1951 Progress Report of the Interim Committee, Miss 
Robeson and Mrs. Barbara Cowles of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 
The group voted to submit these suggestions to the Board of Directors and to 
show appreciation for the continued activity of Miss Robeson and Mrs. Cowles. 

Miss Vinton made several attempts to obtain a professional pharmacist to 
speak before the group this year on the needs for criteria for the pharmacy school 
library. A letter from Dr. Rufus Lyman, Editor, American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education, expressed regret at being unable to participate in the 
program but offered to publish material pertaining to pharmaceutical librarian- 
ship in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. The group voted to 
submit Dr. Lyman’s offer to the Board of Directors. 

Although the pharmacy group meeting was again scheduled separately, it 
was voted to ask the Board of Directors to extend this plan to all subject 


groups. 
In discussing the need for criteria for pharmacy school libraries, Miss Isa- 


belle Anderson, Librarian, University of Utah School of Medicine, suggested 
that this group produce criteria, including a list of recommended books and 
periodicals to be used as a basic guide in building a library to meet accreditation. 

It was mentioned that the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
has set up standards for pharmacy school libraries which are inadequate, par- 
ticularly in regard to the qualifications of the librarian. 

Miss Bernice Dunten, Librarian, Purdue University School of Pharmacy, 
suggested that pharmacy school librarians prepare laboratory manuals for 
instruction in library resources, such as those she recently prepared for use 
with students of pharmacology, organic syntheses, and manufacturing phar- 
macy. Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, Librarian, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science, suggested that this proposal be incorporated into a project to in- 
terest both school and company librarians. 

Mrs. Louise McClean, Periodicals Librarian, Upjohn Company, announced 
the availability of the Upjohn publication, Odyssey of Modern Drug Research, 
which is to be distributed to all members of the Medical Library Association. 

The meeting was adjourned after the group expressed gratitude to Miss 
Vinton for organizing this year’s program. 

LouIsE LAGE 
JEWELL MAURICE 
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SECOND DAY—JUNE 29TH 


The professional meetings of the second day were held in the Denison Audi- 
torium of the Medical Center of the University of Colorado School of Medicine. 
Dr. Ward Darley, Vice-President of the University and Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine, welcomed the Association to the Medical School. He ex- 
plained briefly the policy of the school to train medical students to understand 
the patient as a person in our society rather than merely to teach them to diag- 
nose and treat disease. 

One of the most important new fields in medicine is that of atomic energy and 
its future in medical science. The School of Medicine of the University of 
Colorado is contributing a great deal to research in this subject. A most in- 
teresting symposium was held on “‘Atomic Energy in the Field of Medicine” 
with Mr. Harold Oatfield, of the Committee on Atomic Casualties of the Na- 
tional Research Council, serving as chairman. The first speaker was Dr. Ray- 
mond R. Lanier, Professor and Head of the Department of Radiology of the 
University of Colorado School of Medicine. His address was entitled ““A Survey 
of the Uses of Atomic Energy in Contemporary Medicine.” [This address ap- 
pears on page 256 of the October, 1951, issue of the BULLETIN.] Following this, 
Dr. I. A. Warheit of the Atomic Energy Commission Laboratory, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, presented a paper describing ‘The Technical Information Service 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commission.” [This paper appears on 
page 1 of this issue of the BULLETIN.] In the discussion following Dr. War- 
heit’s paper, Mr. Alderson Fry inquired as to what the Russians were doing 
about publishing and indexing literature in the field of atomic energy. Dr. 
Warheit replied by saying the Russians had no information program and that 
securing their literature was a difficult problem. He indicated that most of the 
Russian literature available is indexed in Nuclear Science Abstracts. In response 
to a question from Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter concerning the quotation of prices 
for documents abstracted in Nuclear Science Abstracts, Dr. Warheit stated that 
documents are often abstracted from manuscript and that the Information 
Service of the Atomic Energy Commission felt it was more important to pro- 
vide the information promptly to subscribers than to wait for the government 
to establish prices. Dr. Warheit indicated the Atomic Energy Commission had 
no plans to issue its reports on microcards, in response to a question from Miss 
Louise Darling concerning this possibility. 

Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, M. C., U. S. Army, Director, Army Medical Li- 
brary, then reported on the Subject Heading Study being conducted at the 
Army Medical Library and upon the “Response of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation to the Questionnaire on the Current List.” [These reports have been 
published on page 290 of the October, 1951, issue of the BULLETIN.] 

The members of the Association were guests of the Medical Center of Uni- 
versity of Colorado at a luncheon served in the Main Dining Room. 
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At 2 P.M. the meeting reconvened. A very unusual symposium was conducted 
on Medical School Library Service under the Chairmanship of Dr. J. J. Waring, 
Professor of Medicine, University of Colorado School of Medicine. The speakers 
were: 


Mr. Cuvier Dean McClure, Senior Medical Student, University of Colorado 
School of Medicine; 

Dr. Mary Elizabeth Heatherman, Department of Bacteriology, University 
of Colorado School of Medicine; and 

Dr. Charles F. Ingersoll, Chief of Radiology, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Fort Logan, Colorado. 


[These papers appear on pages 10-20 of this issue of the BULLETIN.] 

Busses arrived at 4 P.M. to take the librarians to the Denver County Medi- 
cal Society Library, where Miss Barbara Hurley as hostess entertained at a 
delightful tea. ; 

Highlight of the meeting was the program of the evening of June 29th. This 
was the occasion of the Annual Banquet, held at 7:30 in the Lincoln Room of 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. Preceded at 6:30 P.M. by a cocktail hour, members 
were given added opportunity to meet and enjoy new and formerly-met col- 
leagues informally. Especially honored among the guests at the banquet were, 
in addition to the speaker of the evening, Dr. Nolie Mumey, Miss Sue Biethan, 
who was retiring from the University of Michigan Medical School Library, and 
Mr. Le Fanu, Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons. Among the outstand- 
ing features of the program of the evening was the presentation of the second 
Marcia Noyes Award to Mr. James F. Ballard by Miss Elizabeth Runge, 
Chairman of the Awards Committee. After having read the citation, a summary 
tribute to the leadership, high standards of service, and outstanding contribu- 
tions of Mr. Ballard to medical librarianship, the Boston Medical Library and 
the Medical Library Association, Miss Runge presented the award, a beautiful 
silver tray, to Mr. Ballard. [The citation appears on page 306 of the October, 
1951, BULLETIN.] 

He responded simply by saying, “I am overcome! You who know me know 
that I am rarely at a loss for words. But now I have nothing to say but thank 
you very much.” 

Following the granting of this award, Dr. Nolie Mumey delivered the address 
of the evening entitled ‘““The Peyote Ceremony among the American Indians.” 
{This paper was published in the July, 1951, issue of the BULLETIN, p. 182.] 
An Indian in full tribal costume was present during this part of the evening’s 
program and an Indian tepee containing illustrations of all of the objects used 
in carrying out the symbolism of the Peyote ceremony had been set up prev- 
iously in the dining room. 

In harmony with Dr. Mumey’s address were the decorations on the dinner 
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table, all of which were made by the library staff of the School of Medicine of 
the University of Colorado. These were commented upon and admired through- 
out the evening. Following the program of the dinner, Dr. Mumey distributed 
squatting, blanketed pincushion dolls to the women and statuettes of the 
Egyptian God Imhotep to the men as appropriate souvenirs. The evening 
concluded with a feeling of warmth and gratitude on the part of the member- 
ship toward all who had contributed so generously to their enjoyment and en- 
tertainment. 


THIRD DAY—JUNE 30TH 
PROFESSIONAL MEETING 


Saturday’s session began with a Symposium on Psychiatric Libraries under 
the Chairmanship of Miss Anna P. Kennedy. The speakers were: 


Miss Lorna Swofford, Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. 
“Psychiatric Libraries in Topeka,” written by Miss Swofford and Miss 
Vesta E. Walker, Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas. 

Dr. Cotter Hirschberg, Professor of Psychiatry, Head of Division of Mental 
Hygiene, University of Colorado School of Medicine. “Doctor’s Views on 
What a Psychiatric Collection in a Medical School Library Should Con- 
tain and What Service the Library Should Render.” 

Miss Helen Bayne, New York University, College of Medicine; and Dr. 
Ilse Bry, New York Psychoanalytic Institute, New York. “Bibliographic 
Approach to the Establishment of a Psychiatric Library.” 


[These three papers were published in the October, 1951, issue of the But- 
LETIN, p. 264, p. 268 and p. 274.] 


BUSINESS SESSION 


The second part of the Saturday morning session was devoted to the first 
business meeting. The first item was the minutes of the last meeting. Since these 
had already been published in the October, 1950, BULLETIN, the President’s 
suggestion that the reading of the minutes be dispensed with was accepted by 
the members. 

The Report of the Board of Directors and the Secretary’s Report were read 
by Miss Caroline Riechers, Secretary. [These reports were published in the 
October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 307 and p. 308.] 

The Membership Committee Report was made by Miss Lilah B. Heck, 
Chairman. This report showed a gratifying increase in membership. The Presi- 
dent asked for a vote of ratification by the voting members of the new members 
recommended by the Membership Committee and approved by the Vice- 
President and two members of the Board of Directors. The vote was passed 
unanimously. [The report appears in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 312.] 
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The Treasurer presented his report which showed the healthy financial situa- 
tion of the Association. This was followed by the Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee presented by Miss Bertha B. Hallam. [These reports appeared in the 
October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 318 and p. 321.] 

In the absence of Miss Annan, the Report of the Publications Committee was 
read by Miss Mary Grinnell. Since the report contained recommendations which 
the Board of Directors thought were not feasible, the report was accepted and 
referred to the Board of Directors for any action the Board deems advisable. 
{The report was published in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 324.] 

Miss Pauline Duffield, Archives Curator, gave a report of the Archives of 
the Association together with a list of available issues of the BULLETIN. [This 
report appeard in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 327.] 

The Public Relations Officer, Miss Helen Field, presented her report. Added 
to her duties this year was the publication of the News Bulletin. [This report 
was published in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 329.] 

The meeting recessed for lunch. 

The first part of the afternoon session was devoted to Medical Librarianship 
and Certification. The President pointed out that the Certification program 
had been applied for a year and had proved that it can successfully operate in 
spite of the fact that some flaws in the code have been recognized. Miss Marion 
A. Murphy, Chairman of the Committee on Standards for Medical Librarian- 
ship, presented her report. [This report was published in the October, 1951, 
BULLETIN, p. 330.] 

The reports of the Subcommittees of the Standards Committee were then 
read. The first one to be presented was that of the Subcommittee on Certifica- 
tion, given by Miss Margaret Gayley Palmer. Following this, the report of the 
Subcommittee on Curriculum was given by Dr. Sanford Larkey in the absence 
of Dr. William A. FitzGerald, the Chairman. The Subcommittee on Internship 
Report was read by Miss Wilma Troxel. Miss Louise Lage then presented the 
report of the Subcommittee on Recruitment. [All of these Subcommittee re- 
ports appeared in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 331 to p. 334.] 

The next report was that of the Joint Committee on Library Education of 
the Council of National Library Associations and its Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion for Special Librarianship. [This report appears in the October issue of the 
BULLETIN, p. 334.] The Medical Library Association member on the Subcom- 
mittee is Miss Mary Louise Marshall. Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, the Asso- 
ciation’s representative on the Joint Committee on Library Education, read 
the report. 

Mrs. Cunningham, in her report, traced the history of the Joint Committee 
and its Subcommittee and mentioned by name the members of the Subcom- 
mittee and their qualifications for membership on the Subcommittee. She 
pointed out that the contemplated study to be made by the Subcommittee on 
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Education for Special Librarianship is based to some extent on the preliminary 
report made to the Subcommittee by Mr. Leon Carnovsky. 

Of great importance to the meeting was the fact that the American Library 
Association has again become active in accrediting library schools through its 
Board of Education for Librarianship. Various subcommittees of the A.L.A. 
have arrived at tentative standards for accreditation. These standards have 
been submitted to all library associations, including the Joint Committee of 
the Council of National Library Associations. The standards were to be dis- 
cussed at a meeting in Chicago, July 12th, and the A.L.A. had requested ex- 
pressions of opinion from the various associations be submitted before that 
day. 

Dr. Larkey suggested that the Medical Library Association approve the 
standards in general as they have appeared [A.L.A. Bulletin 45: 216-217, 
June, 1951] with modifications similar to those suggested by a special sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on Library Education of the C.N.L.A., 
which was appointed to study these tentative standards. The modifications 
were stated as follows: 

“This committee urges modification of the following quotation from the 
Standards (Curriculum, paragraph one, sentence 2): ‘A study of specialized 
service in special or general libraries may occupy a place in the basic program 
but not at a sacrifice of general academic and professional education,’ on the 
basis that it may be construed as limiting experiment and development of pro- 
fessional education for special librarianship. Whether such is the intent of the 
Board or not we would urge that the sentence be expressed positively instead 
of negatively, and that it be expressed in such a way as to encourage the de- 
velopment of professional programs in special library education, and if possible 
to indicate a desire to further this area of professional training.” 

A great deal of discussion ensued concerning especially the relationship of 
our own Association and its Subcommittee on Curriculum to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Education. There seemed to be much confusion in the minds. 
of many members present at the meeting as to the areas in which the standards 
were concerned, more particularly the areas in which the Special Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Library Education suggested modification. 

Miss Margaret E. Vinton moved that the Medical Library Association ap- 
prove the tentative standards submitted by the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship of the American Library Association subject to change along the 
lines suggested by the Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Library Ed- 
ucation of C.N.L.A. 

Lengthy discussion followed this motion. Participants in this were Mrs. 
Cunningham, Miss Marshall, Dr. Larkey, Lt. Colonel Rogers, Miss Dolan, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson. Miss Helen Bayne moved, seconded by Mr. 
Oatfield, that the motion be tabled until 1952. Dr. Larkey, however, moved an 
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amendment to table the motion until the business meeting on Monday follow- 
ing. This was seconded by Miss Prime. Mr. Adams then called for the question. 
The amendment to table until the business meeting on Monday, July 2nd, was 
carried. 

Miss Darrach then commented upon the very fine service Mrs. Breed Robin- 
son, Placement Advisor and Chairman of the Personnel Survey Committee, 
has been giving with very little fanfare to the Medical Library Association for 
many years. Mrs. Robinson presented the report for this committee and the 
report of the Subcommittee of the Survey. |These reports have been published 
in the October, 1951, issue of the BULLETIN, p. 336-338.] 

The report of the Exchange Committee was read by Mrs. Jacqueline Felter. 
Since several recommendations were contained in this report, the membership 
voted in favor of referring it to the Board of Directors for consideration and 
action. [This report has been published in the October, 1951, issue of the But- 
LETIN, p. 338.] , 

Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Manager of the Exchange, then gave her report. 
[This report has been published in the October, 1951, issue of the BULLETIN, 
p. 339.] 

The report of the Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications followed, 
Mr. Harold Oatfield, Chairman of this Committee, presenting it to the Asso- 
ciation. [This report has been published in the October, 1951, issue of the 
BULLETIN, p. 340.] 

A resolution protesting the retitling by the American Medical Association 
of its periodicals by prefacing to each title the initials A.M.A. was proposed 
and read by Miss Janet Doe. A motion was made and seconded to adopt this 
resolution. In the discussion following this, Miss Magdalene Freyder, librarian 
of the American Medical Association, indicated her personal opinion of the 
action of the A.M.A. in retitling its publications was that of a librarian rather 
than that of a member of the staff of the American Medical Association. How- 
ever, she pointed out that since organizations other than the American Med- 
ical Association also had changed titles of their official publications recently, 
the justice of singling the A.M.A. for criticism of this action was not without 
question. Mr. Henkle and Dr. Larkey suggested ways of circumventing the 
problem of entry in the cataloguing of titles changed. In order to make possible 
a rewording of the resolution to avoid antagonizing the American Medical 
Association, a motion was made and seconded to table Miss Doe’s resolution 
for action until the meeting of the following Monday (July 2nd). 

Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham then read the report of the Committee on Ab- 
stracting and Indexing. [This report was published in the October, 1951, 
BULLETIN, p. 341.] Since proposals in the report, particularly those concerned 
with the compiling of a Medical Union List of Serials, were of considerable im- 
portance, Mrs. Cunningham suggested that discussion of her report be tabled 
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until the meeting of the membership on the following Monday, July 2d. In 
concluding, Mrs. Cunningham expressed thanks to her committee members for 
their help and consideration and extended gratitude particularly to Miss Helen 
Field for her services as secretary to the committee. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:05 o’clock, P.M. 

At 5:00 P.M., the members gathered to board busses for a scenic drive to 
the park of the Red Rocks where a delicious chuck wagon supper was served. 
Throughout the supper the group was delightfully entertained by the western 
songs and merry antics of a gay and colorful cowboy quartet. 


FOURTH DAY—JULY 1ST 


All of Sunday, July 1st, was devoted to an excursion into the beautiful 
mountain country near Denver. Busses left at 8:30 and 9:30 A.M. from the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel for the journey. Points of interest in the morning trip 
were Lookout Mountain and the grave of the famous western scout, Colonel 
Cody, better known to all of us as “‘Buffalo Bill.” At noon a delicious luncheon 
was enjoyed in attractive Echo Lake Lodge. After this, one of the busses 
proceeded to Mt. Evans for the afternoon while the remainder drove to the 
town of Central City, which is being preserved as a memorial of a typical 
old mining town. In Central City members spent the afternoon as each pre- 
ferred. Some toured the streets of the town, visiting old shops, hotels, churches, 
the well known tavern with ‘‘the face on the barroom floor,” and watched old 


folk and square dance performances. Many had secured reservations to hear a 
very fine performance of “Romeo and Juliet” in the old opera house of the town. 
When the busses finally left for Denver in the early dusk, everyone felt that the 
charm, color, and life of a day of the past had been, for a few moments, re- 
captured. 


FIFTH DAY—JULY 2d 


The second business session of the meeting convened at 9:00 o’clock. This 
was devoted to both national and international activities of the Association. 
The first item was the report of the Committee on International Cooperation 
given by Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, the Chairman. This was given orally 
and the content of this report along with the report of the Committee on In- 
ternational Exchange of Periodicals and Books appeared as a paper in the 
October, 1951, BULLETIN, page 295. 

Mrs. Cunningham reviewed briefly the history of the program, its purpose, 
and the needs of the individual students sponsored by the Association. She ex- 
pressed the gratitude of her Committee to the librarians who had done so much 
to make the program a success not only by giving the students the necessary 
information about their libraries but also by entertaining them in their homes 
and otherwise seeing that they could have a glimpse of our social life. 
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Three of the foreign fellows were present and each of them was introduced by 
Mrs. Cunningham. 

The first was Miss Jessie B. Webster, who is the Medical Librarian at Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Ireland. Miss Webster spoke as follows: 


REPORT ON MEDICAL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


“Just now when medical library provisions in Northern Ireland are about to 
be expanded, it is appropriate to look back through the years, to what has 
preceded this development. 

“Tn the year 1806 the Belfast Medical Society was formed with a member- 
ship of 19 and a yearly subscription rate of 1 guinea (21/—). One of the objects 
of this body was the formation of a library. Little is known about its early de- 
velopment. The Society was suspended from 1814 till 1822 when it was re- 
constituted mainly for the doctors and surgeons in or near Belfast; the forma- 
tion of a good library being again one of its objectives. The year 1853 saw the 
founding of the Belfast Clinical and Pathological Society catering to both town 
and country members and of the union of these two societies. In 1862 the Ulster 
Medical Society was formed and is still functioning. 

“The development of medical instruction in Belfast antedated the opening 
of the Queen’s College in 1849 by some 39 years but we have no details concern- 
ing a medical library till 1856 when the Queen’s College Library issued a cata- 
logue of books in the Department of Medicine containing some 600 titles. 

“Today the medical section of the Library of the Queen’s University of Bel- 
fast consists of approximately 14,000 items. We have no medical incunabula 
but we do have some 16th century classics. 17th century works are also repre- 
sented, but we are strongest in 18th and 19th century works. From 1920 on our 
collection has gaps and we have many deficiencies to make good both in mono- 
graphs and journals. One reason for these deficiencies was simply lack of money, 
for Queen’s University, as Queen’s College was called after 1908, was a very 
poor institution. Another reason may have been that the clinical staffs were not 
sufficiently interested in the library and required books they bought for them- 
selves. Since 1945, however, more money has been made available to the Uni- 
versity, and medicine, along with the other sections of the library, has bene- 
fitted. The appointment of assistant librarians having responsibility for the 
subject sections of the library has led to improvements, and medicine has been 
no exception. 

“The Library of the Ulster Medical Society still exists alongside that of the 
University. Gifts of books and periodicals have been made to the University 
from time to time, and we now have a joint agreement by which members of 
the Ulster Medical Society can use the University Library without further fees. 
The book stock of the Ulster Medical Society Library, while it was a good up- 
to-date library in 1906, was not maintained well after that owing to lack of 
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funds. Copies of books sent for review in the Ulster Medical Journal were de- 
posited in the Library, but as there is no trained librarian in charge, these are 
very little used. Journals come from all over the world in exchange for the Ulster 
Medical Journal. Current issues of these journals are displayed in the Society’s 
premises, but back numbers are presented to the University Library. 

“The new Central Medical Library is situated in the clinical block being 
built by the University beside the hospital centre. It will provide library facil- 
ities for members of the University medical staff and for approximately 400 
undergraduates studying clinical medicine. Members of the Ulster Medical 
Society will have the privilege of membership, as will all general medical prac- 
titioners in Northern Ireland who pay the necessary deposit. There is no sepa- 
rate Dental Library, so staff and students of the Dental School as well as the 
qualified dentists of the province will also use the library. Pharmacy and nurs- 
ing, however, are not taught in the University and will not be covered in our 
collections. 

“The use of the library is to be extended to members of the hospital medical 
staffs of the Northern Ireland Hospitals Authority, which is one of the two 
statutory bodies formed in 1948 to carry out the provisions of the Health Serv- 
ices Act (N.I.). This body has, as one of its objectives, the furtherance of 
medical research and education. As the development of another medical li- 
brary in Northern Ireland would not be economically feasible, an agreement 
has been entered into with the University by which the University makes avail- 
able, without further fee to officers of the Authority, its library facilities, both 
medical and general. The Authority, in return, has agreed to give a yearly 
grant (quantum meruit) and has already made available a sum to help build 
up the collection. 

“The new Central Medical Library is on two floors. The first floor will con- 
tain an undergraduate reading-room, two graduate reading-rooms, control 
desk, and the librarian’s office. One of the graduate reading-rooms will also be 
the rare book room. There will be no separate periodicals room. Reading carrels 
are provided in the basement stacks as well as a staff workroom and accommo- 
dation for a microfilm viewer. No provision is being made for photographic 
reproductions as these will be done by the photographic bureau at the main 
campus. 

“Proper development of the library will require strengthening of the book 
collection both in regard to monographs and periodicals. An educative campaign 
to bring the library’s facilities to the attention of the medical profession in 
Northern Ireland will be conducted. The development of a package library and 
of a collection of duplicate periodicals for mail loan is envisaged as part of our 
service to doctors in outlying hospitals and country districts. The undergrad- 
uates will also require special attention if they are to make the fullest use of the 
library facilities in their studies. Talks, tours of the library, and book exhibitions 
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in conjunction with the lecture courses will be directed towards familiarizing 
them with the literature of their subject and its specialties. 

“Tt had originally been planned that the new library would open in 1952. 
Recent reports, however, tell of constructional delays and though the frame- 
work has been erected it may be 1953 before the building is ready for occupa- 
tion.” 


The second fellow was Dr. Hildegard Primus, who is head of the Science 
Division and Medical Library of the University of Vienna. Her address follows: 


“Madame President and Members of the Medical Library Association: 

“You cannot imagine how thrilled I was to receive a fellowship and a Ful- 
bright travel grant and since the 10th of May when I entered the plane in 
Vienna I feel as if I live a dream. 

“Since March 1949 I have been working as a State librarian in the Medical 
Section of the Vienna University Library. This library is established in the 
building of the Vienna University and it takes care of the students in what is 
the equivalent of your college of arts and sciences and also law, religion and 
medicine, a student body of about twelve thousand. 

“The library receives two free copies of every book or journal published in 
Vienna, Lower Austria, and Burgenland. The two most important libraries in 
Vienna have a cooperative acquisition program. The Vienna National Library 
specially collects books for the humanities, the Vienna University Library has 
its special field in books dealing with the natural sciences. At present the col- 
lection totals about one million three hundred thousand volumes, and about 
one hundred nine thousand of these are medical books. 

“Though my stay in this country has been short, I have already noticed some 
general differences between Austrian and American librarianship in which you 
might be interested. Austria has no special school of library science such as I 
found here in the States. Why? The most important libraries in Austria are 
government libraries and the whole country has. some two hundred govern- 
ment-paid librarians. That means, that there are not more than 6 to 10 candi- 
dates for library positions each year. In view of this small number it would be 
impractical to set up a school of librarianship. 

“Our library personnel falls into four categories: those, who are responsible 
for a special branch of knowledge, such as history, philosophy, medicine, etc. 
For appointment to this grade the qualifications required are: an academic 
degree, passing examinations in Latin and Greek, knowledge of English, French 
and either Spanish or Italian, twenty-four months’ training in one of the 
government libraries, of which six months will be in the Vienna National 
Library. Personnel of the middle grade enter the profession at the age of eighteen 
or nineteen after graduating from high school having passed college examina- 
tion. Their principal duties are cataloguing, accessioning, office duties, reference 
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work, and the circulation of books. The clerical grade or ‘Kanzleidienst’ con- 
sists of clerks and typists and finally the attendants, who carry out the routine 
duties of fetching and carrying the books, stamping and issuing them. 

“The books are housed in stacks and are arranged quite simply according to 
their current number. This arrangement has several advantages: it simplifies 
the fetching of books and their return to the shelves, it makes the control of 
the books easier. It is a safeguard against pilfering and most important of all 
it saves space. There is no need to leave spaces on the shelves for the expansion 
of subjects or sets. This arrangement was particularly useful when the Vienna 
University Library brought back from evacuation its one million two hundred 
fifty thousand volumes. 

“Readers do not have access to the shelves, not even the professors. They 
have to find the information about the books they want in one of our three 
catalogues: the author catalogue or in the alphabetical and classified subject 
catalogues. We use our own classification system which is a combination of 
letters, Roman and Arabic numbers. We too know the advantages when the 
readers can select their own books and we provide classified arrangements in 
reading rooms, reference collections and special collections. 

“Austrian librarians have a professional association, the ‘Vereinigung Oester- 
reichischer Bibliothekare,’ which is affiliated with the ‘International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations’ and issues a regular mimeographed journal, its 
‘Proceedings.’ There is also the ‘Verband der Volksbibliothekare,’ the asso- 
ciation of popular librarians which has for some time wished to join our asso- 
ciation. Discussions about this problem have not come to an end yet. 

“Most of the Austrian libraries survived the war intact. The Vienna Uni- 
versity Library suffered more than others. Not only were its buildings damaged 
but it lost about 10 per cent of its book stock which had been evacuated to a 
place which became a battle area. 

“The war also created other problems: for its duration we were cut off from 
the rest of the world and this fact caused some important gaps, particularly in 
periodicals and series, which may never be filled. Another bad problem is the 
great shortage of space. Though the reading room of our library, which has four 
hundred twenty seats, was about three stacks high, a new floor was put in at a 
higher level, thus providing an extra stack floor. 

“We are now planning to convert a nearby bomb-damaged building into a 
bookstack and to connect it with the old building by means of an underground 
conveyor. This should provide enough space for the next one hundred or two 
hundred years. But at the moment the Austrian Government is not able to 
allocate the necessary funds to put this plan into effect. 

“The high cost of books and periodicals is another difficulty although we 
make extensive use of the Book Coupons in buying from hard currency coun- 
tries. 

“IT want to thank the members of your Committee on International Coopera- 
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tion for their help, understanding, and hospitality since my arrival. Now that I 
have come to know you better and lived among you, I have found out that you 
are not only a group of people connected by the same profession, but a group of 
people connected by your enthusiasm and love for your jobs. This has been a 
wonderful experience for me. 

“Tn closing I want to express my gratitude to your Association, to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and to the Fulbright Committee for having given me the 
splendid opportunity to visit and observe in your libraries.” 


The third student was Mr. Manmohan Vinayak Kamat, Librarian of the 
Haffkine Institute for Medical Research in Bombay, India. Mr. Kamat’s 
speech was: 


““Madam President, Members of the Medical Library Association, members 
of the medical profession actively connected with the work being done in this 
association, and Brother Librarians: 

“T am really very happy to have this opportunity of being able to submit to 
you my brief report in person this morning, and I consider it my most sacred 
duty to express my sense of deep grateful appreciation for being given this 
opportunity by your association by conferring on me this fellowship—lI prefer 
to call it a study fellowship—and also, to the Rockefeller Foundation for mak- 
ing it possible. 

“T have been in this country for a little over six months, have done two quar- 
ters at a school, just to get a more intimate knowledge of the American library 
methods. I am doing one more quarter at Columbia to specialize in medical 
librarianship. 

“My stay at Peabody afforded me opportunity to form some important cri- 
teria, and thereafter, I toured some of the libraries in Chicago and in this place, 
and I have been able to collect a fund of very valuable information which I 
suppose will go a long way in improving library service in my country. 

“The first library was established in India somewhere in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and the first medical library came into existence in 
1856 with the establishment of the first medical college. I belong to the First 
Medical Research Library which was established in India in 1896. 

“Our libraries are more on the English model, and we have fairly largelibraries. 
I now propose to give the benefit of what information I have collected in this 
country to my fellow librarians so that they can also have the benefit of the 
quicker American methods. 

“T don’t want to prolong my speech and make my sponsor uncomfortable 
who has been exceedingly kind to me. I would particularly like to mention that 
the visit to this country has enabled me to have a very deep appreciation of the 
sincere desire on the part of your nation to give to other nations the benefits 
of your advance in progress and your prosperity. 
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“When I get back to my country, I shall carry some of the best and happiest 
recollections from here, and I formed some very affectionate and lasting friend- 
ships in this country. Good-bye and thank you.” 


Mr. Charles C. Colby, III, reported on the survey he made of German Med- 
ical Libraries. He was sent to Germany under a grant from the Division of 
Exchange of Persons of the State Department. [This report appears in this 
issue of the BULLETIN, p. 6.] 

Miss Janet Doe, as representative to the Council of National Library Asso- 
ciations, read her report. The report embodied the statement on federation which 
the members of the Council requested member-associations to study and upon 
which they wished an expression of opinion. Miss Doe spoke as follows: 

“«.. I should make clear what is asked of this association. First of all, the Na- 
tional Council of Library Associations would like to know of its member asso- 
ciations whether they are in favor of a federation of national library associa- 
tions. Then if they are, it would like to know what general principles should 
formulate the basis of this federation, what essential M.L.A. members would 
go along with and support if a federation were formed based on them. This 
discussion to-day is to see whether or not our members would accept the state- 
ment of those principles which have been drawn up by C.N.L.A. for just such 
discussions as this. 

“This discussion is exceedingly preliminary. It does not mean that, if we say 
we are in favor of a federation, we are committing the M.L.A. to joining any 
federation without a great deal more discussion and without a definitive vote, 
probably many definitive votes before we reach it... . 

“Tt has been accepted on the part of many people that the A.L.A. spoke for 
all members; however, we know that it does not, and there are a great many 
people in our Association who are not members of the A.L.A. and that is true 
in a great many associations and special fields, so that the A.L.A. is not fully 
representative of the librarians in this country. 

“Tt may be thought by some of you that the Council of National Library 
Associations performed that duty. The Council is unfortunately only a con- 
sultative sort of advisory body. It’s a clearing house for information among the 
associations as to what they are doing and what they think about certain things 
but it has no authority and practically no funds, and without those, you can 
understand that it cannot accomplish very much.” 


The following report was then taken up paragraph by paragraph: 
A FEDERATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
(A report from the Council of National Library Associations) 


“1. Fifty years ago the librarians of the country were few in number and 
relatively unspecialized in interests, and yet already there was need for special 
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groups within the A.L.A. to give scope for such specialization as existed. In 
the past fifty years specialized groups have been created both within and out- 
side A.L.A. to focus the energies of librarians interested in particular subjects 
or particular varieties of library work. More than twenty such groups are now 
in existence. Twenty separate groups must result in inefficient duplication of 
effort and failure to cover needed services unless some form of cooperation can 
be secured. (As one example of this waste, there are sixteen committees or 
boards operating today in the field of international relations, yet we do not have 
a single central international relations office.) Attempts to improve this situa- 
tion have been made inside the A.L.A. by the creation of autonomous divisions 
which are united in the Council and boards of the A.L.A. and outside of the 
A.L.A. through the creation of the Council of National Library Associations. 
In spite of these two steps, however, dissatisfaction with present conditions is 
still widespread. In 1948 Milton E. Lord proposed the reconstitution of the 
A.L.A. as a federation of library associations which would have the advantage of 
cooperative activity in fields of common interest while preserving the strength 
and vigor of the separate organizations devoted to specific interests. The Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations at its last meeting endorsed the idea of a 
federation, and meetings of the presidents of various library groups held in New 
York in April and in Cleveland in July requested the C.N.L.A. to propose such 
an organization. The Council has accordingly prepared the following suggestions 
on federation for the consideration of the Council’s member organizations. 

“2. The purpose of such a federation would be to coordinate the efforts of the 
various associations, to speak and to act for the profession as a whole in fields 
of common professional interest such as national and international relations, 
library education and certification, placement, national legislation, the support 
of general bibliographical activities such as Union List of Serials, and the or- 
ganization of conferences and committees on subjects of general interest to 
libraries, and to recommend to individual associations and groups of associa- 
tions projects of importance in specific fields, and to give such projects general 
professional support. 

“3. To carry out these purposes the federation should be an incorporated 
body composed of the various national library associations of the country. 
The federation should be made up of associations, each autonomous within its 
particular field of interest, with no membership of individuals in the federation 
as such. The relationships at present existing between the national associations 
and their state and local affiliates should not be disturbed, hence the federa- 
tion should be limited to national associations. 

“4. The question of representation on the governing board of the federation 
appears tied to the method of finanacial support. A flat rate contribution from 
each association would either be too small in total to support the federation or 
would be too heavy for the smaller groups to bear. Hence a per capita assess- 
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ment, with special arrangements to cover associations composed of libraries 
rather than librarians, seems called for. If such a per capita contribution is 
made representation should be in proportion to size of membership. Where 
divisions of an association, such as the A.L.A., are members in their own right, 
the membership of such divisions would not be counted in the membership of 
the parent association in determining representation. 

“5. If, however, a flat rate of contribution is agreed on, the governing body 
should be composed of an equal number from each association. In such a case 
each association should have representatives who can stay on the board long 
enough to become familiar with the problems and objectives. If each associa- 
tion had three representatives (at least one of whom should be a member of the 
policy making body of the association) elected for overlapping terms, greater 
continuity would be possible. 

“6, By either of these plans a larger group than the present Council would 
result. An enlarged executive board of about nine members, elected from the 
council without regard to association representation, should be chosen. The 
executive board, like the governing body itself, should have overlapping terms 
to secure continuity in the conduct of the affairs of the federation. 

“7, The representatives of the member associations in the governing body 
should have authority to act on all matters properly the business of the federa- 
tion without referring back to their associations for instructions. The member 
associations should agree to leave to the federation action in the fields assigned 
to it and to effectuate their interest in these fields through joint committees 
representing any special interest and points of view. Sub-committees, operating 
under such committees, would handle specific problems and give room for a 
large degree of membership cooperation. 

“8. The federation should be able to support its necessary organizational 
activities from its income from the member associations. Special projects should 
seek support from grants either from the associations especially interested or 
from outside sources. It would seem worthwhile for the associations to investi- 
gate in detail the economics of centralized membership records and billing, 
centralized publishing and other such activities now carried on independently 
in a number of associations. The money saved by cooperation in such house- 
keeping items can be better spent on projects of professional value. 

“9. The library profession needs a federation which will preserve the strength 
and energy available in our special interest groupings and yet will enable us to 
face our common problems as a unit. To build such a federation will require 
the cooperating efforts of all our associations and of ourselves as librarians. 
The Council of National Library Associations recommends that its member 
associations discuss the principles set forth here and decide whether these meet 
their needs for federation. 

““November, 1950.” 
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Dr. Larkey, who is chairman of C.N.L.A., explained the difficulties of the 
C.N.L.A. in accomplishing much under the present set-up. Paragraphs 4, 5, 
and 6 were taken up together since they involved both the representation of the 
supporting organization and the financial support of a proposed federation. 
Much discussion followed the reading of these paragraphs. Miss Doe emphasized 
that neither a flat contribution from each association nor a per capita contribu- 
tion is advocated but these two alternatives are suggested. 

Mr. Kilgour indicated his support of such a federation if it could achieve the 
results for librarians that the American Council of Learned Societies has 
achieved for scholars. He also suggested that a federation might be able to get 
support for some projects from foundations which smaller societies might not 
be able to get themselves. 

Mr. Hehkle discussed at some length the two alternatives expressed in types 
of representation with the financial support that goes with each of them and 
advocated a membership representation. Mr. Kilgour agreed provided some 
means could be found to make it difficult for an association to withdraw once 
it agrees to adhere to the federation. 

Mr. Henkle moved “that this association go on record favoring representa- 
tion in a federation based on dues on a per capita basis, but at the same time, it 
go on record as finding the association membership plan acceptable if the ma- 
jority of the associations do not prefer the per capita methods.” 

He agreed to withdraw his motion when it was pointed out that the Asso- 
ciation was asked to decide whether it favored federation and not type of federa- 
tion. 

Paragraph 7 was read and there was a good deal of discussion since it in- 
volved the question of how much authority an association would be asked to 
surrender to any over-all body. 

Paragraphs 8 and 9 were read. Again the question was raised whether a vote 
in this meeting in favor of a federation would commit the Medical Library 
Association to joining a federation if and when it was set up in case the terms 
of such a federation seemed objectionable. 

Mr. Henkle asked if C.N.L.A. had any mechanism in mind by which a meet- 
ing for the purpose of organizing a federation might be brought about. Dr. 
Larkey answered that at the meeting to be called in November, 1951, it is 
possible that C.N.L.A. will go ahead with plans for such a meeting if enough 
organizations have voted in favor of federation. 

Mr. Henkle then moved “‘(1) that this association go on record as being favor- 
able to this statement of principles with respect to a federation of the national 
library associations; (2) that it authorize its representative to participate in 
plans for the preparation of a constitution for such a federation; (3) that this 
association record itself as favoring membership based on the per capita support 
of the federation, but at the same time, indicate that the alternative association 
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membership proposed in this statement would be acceptable if the majority 
of the association prefer it.” 

The three parts of this motion were discussed separately and the motion was 
finally carried. 

The next report was that of our Representative to the American Documenta- 
tion Institute, Dr. Sanford Larkey. [The report appeared in the October, 1951, 
BULLETIN, p. 351.] 

Mr. Scott Adams announced that the Public Health Service is to publish the 
Annals of Medical Research. It is to be published in two parts, one to consist of 
short scientific reports and the other to contain extensions of the articles con- 
tained in the first part. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Miss Anna Holt, Chairman, read the report of the Nominating Committee: 
The following members are nominated for the coming year of 1951-52: 


President, Miss L. Margueriete Prime (Chicago) 

Vice-President (President Elect), Mr. William D. Postell (New Orleans) 
Honorary Vice-President, Dr. James J. Waring (Denver) 

Secretary, Miss Caroline Riechers (Chicago) 

Treasurer, Mr. Frederick G. Kilgour (New Haven) 

Board of Directors, Mr. Wesley Draper (Brooklyn); Miss Helen G. Field 


(Baltimore); Miss Edith R. Gordon (Montreal) for two years to fill out 
the term of Miss Agatha Leonard (resigned); Miss Lilah B. Heck (Okla- 
homa City). 


Since there were no nominations from the floor, it was moved, seconded, and 
carried that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the 
nominees proposed by the Nominating Committee. 

The report of the Joint Committee to set up Standards for Hospital Medical 
Libraries and Nursing School Libraries was next presented by Miss L. Mar- 
gueriete Prime. The recommendations of this committee had been distributed 
earlier in the meeting so that the report was adopted without discussion. [It 
appeared in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 349.] 

Miss Prime read a brief report of the Regional Meetings; following which, 
Miss Louise Darling read the report of the Medical Library Group of Southern 
California. Because the meeting was so far behind schedule, the other regional 
reports, i.e., the San Francisco Area Group, the New York and the Midwest 
Regional Group, were not read. These groups are very important to our Asso- 
ciation for it is from them that we are likely to draw our new members. [The 
reports of all but the New York Group appear in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, 
p. 355.] 
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REPORT OF NEW YORK REGIONAL GROUP 


A dinner meeting and an all-day conference were the two activities of the 
New York Regional Group of M.L.A. for the 1950-51 season. 

The fall meeting was a dinner affair and Miss Mary Louise Marshall spoke 
of the feelings that have carried the M.L.A. through its many years of important 
activities. 

The spring meeting was an all-day conference. [The program of this meeting 
appeared in the July, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 229.] This meeting was arranged by 
the following committee: 


Miss Margaret Kinney, Chairman 
Miss Claire Hirschfield 

Mrs. Emilienne Lopat 

Miss Elizabeth Reynolds 

Mrs. Erna Russo 


A committee was also selected at the fall meeting to draw up a constitution 
for the group. Their presentation was accepted at the spring conference. The 
group’s thanks for this job go to: 


Miss Mary Bonnar, Chairman 
Mrs. Eva Hawkins 

Mr. Fred Pheulpin 

Miss Frances Stratton 


The New York Regional Group is pleased to report that they are now an 
organization ready to carry on the important regional work of the Medical 


Library Association. 
J. ALAN. MacWattr 


Miss Janet Doe reported that the American Committee on Arrangements 
for the International Library Congress held a meeting in which it was reported 
that the arrangements for a meeting in 1951 would have to be abandoned. A 
subcommittee was appointed to study the possibilities for a meeting later. 

Miss Magdalene Freyder read the report of the Committee on Extension 
Work in Medical Libraries. [It appeared in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, 
p. 346.] 

The report of the Microcard Committee was read by the Chairman, Miss 
Charlotte Coffman. [This report was printed in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, 
p. 346.] 

The President announced that since much of the report of the Committee 
on Criteria for Medical School Libraries had already been dealt with at the 
Meeting of the Medical School Group, it would not be read at the meeting. 

Two resolutions were tabled for consideration at the Monday meeting. 
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The first one presented by Miss Doe read as follows: 

“Whereas, the problem of listing and citing medical journals is already ex- 
tremely difficult; and 

“Whereas, any action in connection with periodical titles on the part of our 
national medical association is bound to have far-reaching influence, therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, that the Medical Library Association deplores the recent action 
of the American Medical Association in changing the titles of several of its 
journals, including the Archives series, by prefacing them with the initials 
‘A.M.A.’ Such a practice is contrary to sound bibliographical principles and 
is leading to great confusion. The Medical Library Association, while recogniz- 
ing fully the privilege of the American Medical Association to name its peri- 
odicals as it wishes, desires to call attention to the real difficulties caused not 
only to libraries, but also to authors and readers by the practice in question 
and respectfully but vigorously urges the American Medical Association to 
reconsider its decision and to return to the previous titles of this most impor- 
tant series of periodicals.” 


There was some discussion about the wording of the resolution but it was 
carried as printed above. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock. 

The first part of the afternoon session was devoted to Bibliography under 


the Chairmanship of Dr. Sanford V. Larkey. The speakers were: 


Mrs. Eulalia Chapman, Director, Bibliographical Center, Denver: “The 
Denver Bibliographical Center.” [This paper appeared in the October, 
1951, issue of the BULLETIN, p. 284.] 

Dr. Clarence A. Maaske, Professor of Physiology, University of Colorado 
Medical Center: “Audio-Visual Technique in Medical Education.” 

Miss Rosalie H. Held, St. Louis University School of Medicine Library, 
St. Louis: “Evaluation of Periodicals Received Complimentary.” 


Dr. Clarence A. Maaske, Professor of Physiology of the University of Colo- 
rado Medical Center, gave a very interesting talk on ‘Audio-Visual Technique 
in Medical Education.” He drew attention to the fact that since audio-visual 
methods were used with success in the army, there is too much inclination to 
use such methods in all education regardless of the suitability. 

This was followed by a helpful paper by Miss Rosalie H. Held, of St. Louis 
University School of Medicine, on ‘Evaluation of Periodicals Received Com- 
plimentary.”” Miss Held provided the members with copies of a survey which 
she made to indicate the disposa! made of such material given to medical li- 
braries. 

Mr. Herman Henkle, of the John Crerar Library, announced that the Com- 
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mittee on National Needs of the Association of Research Libraries had recently 
met and considered ways in which research libraries could best serve the 
government research program in the present crisis and particularly in the event 
of the destruction of an important national library due to war. He inquired 
concerning plans the Medical Library Association had for union lists of medical 
serials and especially for titles published abroad. 

Since a discussion concerning this subject was to take place later in connec- 
tion with Mrs. Cunningham’s report, the question was postponed. 

The unfinished business of the Saturday afternoon session was then resumed. 
The discussion of the report of the Abstracting and Indexing Committee was 
the first item brought before the afternoon session. 

The President asked Mrs. Cunningham to come to the platform to answer 
any questions concerning the possibility of a union list of medical periodicals 
based on the list being published jointly by UNESCO and the World Health 
Organization entitled Periodica Medica Mundi. Several inquiries were made 
concerning the financing of the project and the libraries that would be asked 
to check in this country if M.L.A. should undertake such a list. There was also 
discussion of the Library of Congress plan for a check list of periodicals in the 
United States and the approximate time the list might be ready. 

After some consideration, especially of the advantages of a union list which 
would include the holdings of smaller libraries and therefore relieve the inter- 
library loan burden of the large libraries, Mrs. Cunningham moved that a study 
of the list be referred to two committees, the Committee on Abstracting and 
Indexing and the Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications, and to 
the Board of Directors. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Then the following motion held over from Saturday’s session was brought 
before the meeting. 

It was moved that the Medical Library Association approve the tentative 
standards submitted by the Board of Education for Librarianship of the Ameri- 
can Library Association subject to change along the lines suggested by the 
Sub-committee of the Joint Committee on Library Education of the Council 
of National Library Associations. 

Dr. Larkey reported that the report of the Sub-committee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Education of C.N.L.A. had been approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Joint Committee and had been forwarded to A.L.A. The 
motion was carried. 

The next item of unfinished business was the report of the Committee on 
International Exchange of Books. Mrs. Cunningham gave a very interesting 
report of this work. [The report appeared as part of the paper on International 
Cooperation in the October, 1951, BULLETIN, p. 295.] 

The President stated that at a meeting of the Board of Directors, Dr. Archi- 
bald Malloch, formerly Librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine, and 
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Colonel Harold W. Jones, formerly Director of the Army Medical Library, 
were nominated for honorary membership. The voting members of the Associa- 
tion were asked to ratify the nominations. This vote was passed unanimously. 

Miss L. Margueriete Prime, the President for 1951-52, was introduced by 
the President. 

Miss Magdalene Freyder introduced the following motion: 

“A vote of thanks is certainly due to everyone who has helped to make this 
meeting such a grand success. I want to move that we express our very sincere 
gratitude: To the members of the Program Committee who have had such 
interesting papers presented; to the University of Colorado School of Medicine 
for the use of its facilities and for the excellent lunch that was served; to the 
Denver City and County Medical Society Library and the Librarian, Miss 
Barbara Hurley, for gracious hospitality; and especially to the local committees 
which had charge of arrangements and to Mrs. Dumke whose equanimity has 
been equal to all emergencies.” 

The members responded with a standing vote of thanks. 

Miss Marion Dondale made an announcement about the 1952 meeting. The 
Albany librarians are acting as joint hostesses for a meeting to be held at the 
Lake Placid Club, June 23—June 27, 1952. Miss Dondale reported that the 
Club could make arrangements for sight-seeing trips on short notice and that 
it will not be necessary to sign up in advance. All kinds of recreation and amuse- 
ment are available at the Club. 

It operates on the American plan so that the rate quoted covers room and 
meals including the banquet. The prices quoted at the present time are $12.00 
per day per person in double rooms and $14.00 in single rooms. This is the re- 
duced rate given to educational groups such as ours. [More about the Club and 
the program appears on page 75 in this issue.] 

In closing the meeting, the President introduced the newly-elected Officers 
and Directors of the Association and thanked the members for their loyal co- 
operation. 


Erratum: In the Archives Report (BULLETIN 39: 327-328, October 1951) the 
last line under Volume 21 should read ‘‘Volume 21, * 4—29 copies.” 





Editorials 





WHAT MAKES A BOOK RARE? 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


The words “rare books” connote costly volumes in fine bindings treasured 
for their beauty and age, but medical libraries have in their historical collec- 
tions comparatively few that may be described as such. The greater number are 
of a more recent date, less handsome in appearance and valued chiefly for texts 
of significance in the development of medicine and allied sciences. The relative 
importance of the individual texts is usually easy for the librarian to determine, 
but an appraisal of their cash value is a much more difficult problem. There is 
no one source to turn to for the answer, and a search through booksellers’ cat- 
alogs is tedious and may be unrewarding. Often the librarian must rely upon 
his own appraisal of the merits of an individual work. 

Obviously, the oldest volumes are of value because of their age alone. Medi- 
eval manuscripts and incunabula are seldom purchased at little cost. Books 
of the sixteenth and later centuries, however, are not priced only because of 
the time of publication. Unhappily, this fact is not understood by many, and 
the librarian all too often must disappoint the owner of “‘a priceless volume over 
a hundred years old” who expects to realize a small fortune for what he con- 
siders a family heirloom. Although some of these “heirlooms” are obviously 
worthless, many present the librarian with the difficulty of evaluation, and 
factors other than age must be taken into account. 

Importance of the text is of course the primary consideration. A work con- 
taining an outstanding contribution to knowledge can obviously command a 
higher price than one which is less avidly desired by collectors and librarians. 
All writings of men prominent in the history of medicine are more sought after 
than those by little known authors. The more attention an author receives 
from historians, the more will his publications be wanted. Exhibits and cen- 
tennial celebrations with their attendant publicity make prices soar. Copies of 
editions of William Beaumont’s Experiments and Observations on the Gastric 
Juice... tripled in value after the acclaim showered upon it in 1933. Pub- 
lished in 1833, it is surely not esteemed for its great age. Nor is it prized because 
few copies have survived. It is its importance as a text that places it in a col- 
lection of rare books. 

Another factor which makes a book “rare” is the number of copies in exist- 
ence. When only a few copies are available of a much cherished work, the de- 
mand for them inevitably is reflected in its cost. This is so also for more run of 
the mill publications. The early collections of home remedies were used until 
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they fell apart. Today few copies survive and fewer still in good condition. Thus, 
they are more scarce than copies of more scientific texts consulted only occasion- 
ally by their owners. Items of ephemeral interest also suffered great casualties, 
for they were the ‘‘throwaways” that were saved usually quite by chance. Some, 
even of recent date, are looked for in vain. Dr. Hermann M. Biggs in 1887 at 
the direction of the Health Department of New York ‘drew up the first circular 
of information on the prevention of tuberculosis that was ever used by any 
municipality.” A search for copies of it has so far been fruitless. On the other 
hand, the number of copies of an obscure work should have no effect upon its 
cost, for no matter how scarce, something few may want has no great value. 
Librarians must beware of dealers who advertise such works at high prices 
with comments “Not in Osler, Cushing, the /ndex-Catalogue.” 

Books are prized for reasons other than age, importance, and scarcity. Illus- 
trated volumes of any period are offered by booksellers for imposing sums. 
Charming woodcuts and handsome engravings enhance the value of any text. 
Fine printing is a factor, too, as well as the output of particular printers or 
printers of particular localities. Early American imprints are examples of the 
latter. The first American medical books are not of any great age, importance 
or attractiveness, but are expensive partly because of scarcity, partly because 
they are American imprints. Copies of special significance make rare books of 
ordinary volumes. Association copies, with bindings, inscriptions or book- 
plates indicating former ownership by distinguished or famous persons, are al- 
ways tempting to collectors. Bindings, too, are often of considerable value in 
themselves. 

It seems superfluous to add that the condition of any copy is paramount in 
judging its cost. The loss of one leaf, the mutilation of a title-page, the lack of 
one plate may cut its value in half. Librarians should examine any prospective 
purchase leaf by leaf or run the risk of paying full price for a “cripple,” and only 
under most unusual circumstances should the librarian deliberately buy such 
a copy. A text, long sought, might occasionally merit purchase even if incom- 
plete, but spending money on imperfect copies should not be a common prac- 
tice. 

Rare books are indeed luxuries, but almost every library of any size must 
now and then be the recipient of some that may be so classed. It is a more 
common tendency now to o-errate the aged and the tattered than to ignore 
those that deserve special care. The librarian must be ready to pass judgment. 

GERTRUDE L. ANNAN 


COPYRIGHT VS. PHOTODUPLICATION 


The law of copyright protection has always been difficult to interpret, but 
the appearance of new, easy, accurate, and cheap means of making single copies 
of a work has added even further difficulties to its interpretation. It has long 
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been held, as a respectable string of court decisions bears witness, that anyone 
may copy any portion of any copyrighted work for his own use. This has been 
broadened by judicial decisions to allow a person to have someone else copy 
the words for him—a secretary or a librarian, for example. Under this ruling 
many libraries have made single copies of portions of books or journals by photo- 
graphic means and for protection required the purchaser to sign a statement 
that the library was acting only as the purchaser’s agent. The further pledge, 
frequently required of the purchaser, not to reproduce the reproduction further, 
thus appears to be superfluous and a matter of no responsibility for the original 
copier. 

On the other hand, there have been advocates of the strict interpretation 
of the copyright law who hold that any reproduction of a copyrighted work— 
no matter how slight—is infringement and actionable. Holders of this view 
have been so vociferous in their arguments and even threats that libraries have 
generally tried to come to terms with them. A code of “fair use” has come to 
be accepted by both groups, with the result that no true test-case on copying 
by photoduplication has ever come to trial. 

All of this is extremely important for medical libraries which depend so much 
on microfilm and photostated articles from the scholarly journals not in their 
collections. Two arguments put forth in a recent book by Ralph R. Shaw! 
are pertinent here. According to Mr. Shaw, the copyrighting of an entire issue 
does not necessarily copyright each article in the issue. Unless each one is the 
literary property of the copyright owner, it is in the public domain. The second 
point Mr. Shaw makes is the importance of the principle De minimis curat non 
lex, which means that the law will not redress trifling wrongs. Since the cost of 
purchase of a magazine is so small, the law will consider the loss of revenue to 
the publisher of the magazine when an article is copied, rather than bought, as 
too trifling to pay attention to. It must be pointed out, however, that some- 
times a court has exacted from the copier the statutory fine of $250 for non- 
measurable losses to the copyright holder, so this is obviously nct a definite 
rule. 

It is to be hoped that the uncertain legal position of libraries making photo- 
stats and microfilms will be cleared up in the not too distant future. What is 
needed is a clear-cut court decision which would apply specifically to this 
situation. Until then the present practice of libraries is probably as good a 
compromise between opposing views as it is possible to get. 


' Literary property in the United States. [n.p.] Scarecrow Press, 1950. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1952 


The next annual meeting will be held June 24-27, 1952, at the Lake Placid 
Club, across Mirror Lake from the Village of Lake Placid, New York, and 
between Mirror Lake and Lake Placid. A peculiarity of Adirondack villages is 
that they frequently are not on the shores of the lakes from which they take 
their names. The Club has its own telegraph and post offices, but train, bus 
and plane service is to the village, from which one reaches the Club by taxi. 

The Club was founded by Melvil Dewey, originator of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, has a private bathing beach and bathhouse which are free to 
guests, twelve tennis courts, one 9-hole and two 18-hole golf courses, bridle 
paths, and for recreation indoors, a billiard room, several card rooms, and a 
library of 10,000 volumes. The main auditorium seats, with its balcony, 800. 
There will be ample room for us on the floor which is furnished with armchairs. 
We shall be assigned a special dining room seating 300. There is no bar or 
cocktail lounge, but ice and soda may be obtained through room service, and 
one cottage may be set aside as our “‘social headquarters.” 

Ail members can probably be assigned rooms within the Club, but if groups 
wish to do so, they may ask to be assigned to one of the cottages which are 
chiefly two and one-half story houses, with a living room, several bedrooms, 
and, as in an ordinary home, one bath and no elevator. The Club’s reservation 
card will be sent each member in due course to be filled in and returned to 
the Club. 

The rates, we regret, will appear to be high; the Club operates on the Ameri- 
can plan and the regular charge in summer is $16 per person per day in double 
rooms, $18 in single rooms. The Dewey Educational Foundation, however, 
carries part of this cost for groups such as ours, making the rates for each 
person $12 per day in double rooms, and $14 in single rooms. This charge covers 
room and all meals, including the banquet. These are the rates given us last 
year. Rising prices might require a change, but it is hoped that they will not. 
In addition, it is the custom to add 15 per cent to the bill as a separate item 
which is divided among the staff on a pro rata basis, so that we do not tip 
during our stay. The Club has found that most people welcome this as a solu- 
tion of when and how much to tip, and it is a more equitable system for the 
staff who serve us, many of whom we do not see. 

The Program Committee has so many good things in mind that it was having 
difficulty in deciding which would have to be omitted. They are planning only 
the usual four-day meeting with no additional day for trips. Those who wish 
to come earlier or stay longer may do so, and some member of the Hospitality 
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Committee will be on hand to offer assistance. The program will be arranged 
in such a way, however, that nearly everyone will have a free afternoon, al- 
though not all the same afternoon. This we hope to accomplish, within the 
four days, by the arrangement of the group meetings and by placing one non- 
business session in the evening. This will have the advantage that members 
may retire when they please, the discussion continuing as long as it is profitable. 

Lake Placid is on the Adirondack Division of the New York Central which 
runs up from Utica, on the main line, to Montreal, skirting the Adirondacks 
and dropping cars for all the northwest part of the state on the way, picking 
them up on the return. For this reason, a day trip through this section is usually 
considered more comfortable. Last summer a train left Utica at 12:40 p.m., 
the Lake Placid cars reaching their destination at 5:30 p.m. Morning and 
evening trains from New York regularly carry through cars to Lake Placid, but 
passengers from the west usually have to change at Utica. During last summer, 
a train left Chicago at 4:40 p.m. which connected with the noon train at Utica. 
Those coming from New York on the morning train did not have to change, 
but had 45 minutes for lunch at Utica. Returning, the best train was that 
leaving Lake Placid at 10:35 a.m., arriving in Utica at 3:20 p.m. At the end of 
June it carried only a through coach and diner lounge to New York, arriving 
there at 8:45 p.m. Passengers for the west again changed at Utica, taking a 4:35 
train for Chicago, or the Knickerbocker at 6:56 for St. Louis. The Hospitality 
Committee will try to persuade the railroad to carry through Pullmans on the 
proper days to and from Chicago. There is direct bus service from New York 
through Albany on the Adirondack Trailways busses, but not the Greyhound, 
and there is good air service. Best way of all is to drive; there are excellent roads 
from Albany and Utica, the latter following the Raquette chain of lakes, and 
there are good roads from Syracuse and Rochester. 

We hope that the meeting will be stimulating and invaluable professionally 
but with time for some outdoor recreation, swimming, boat rides on Lake 
Placid, or simply walking along the shores of the lakes. The northern Appa- 
lachians, of which the Adirondacks are a part, are, as you doubtless know, the 
oldest mountains remaining on earth in more than traces, and Lake Placid is 
in the heart of one of the chief vacation areas of this part of the country. 





News Items 


J. CHRISTIAN BAY 80TH ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. J. Christian Bay, Librarian emeritus of the John Crerar Library, was 80 
years old on October 12, 1951. An Anniversary Committee arranged a banquet 
and reception in his honor which was held at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
At this anniversary banquet there were representatives of many leading uni- 
versities, libraries and other educational institutions, as well as representatives 
of industrial organizations. A book of inscriptions and a gift were presented 
to Dr. Bay. 

DR. JOHN F. FULTON 

Dr. John F. Fulton, Sterling Professor of the History of Medicine at Yale 
University, served last fall as Exchange Professor of Physiology at Belgium’s 
University of Louvain under the sponsorship of the Belgian Francqui Founda- 
tion. He also acted as official Yale University representative at the centennial 
celebration of the Higher Philosophical Institute at the University of Louvain; 
this celebration honored the late Cardinal Desire Mercier, founder of Louvain. 
Dr. Fulton also delivered one of the Sherrington Lectures at the University of 
Liverpool, England, which were founded in honor of Sr. Charles Sherrington, 
Professor of Physiology at Liverpool from 1895 to 1913. Dr. Fulton was a 
student of Sir Charles at Oxford University from 1921 to 1925. 


SALMON LECTURES 


Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles delivered the 1951 Thomas William Salmon Lectures 
at the New York Academy of Medicine on November 7th, 14th, and 20th. 
His subject was “The Place and Scope of Psychotherapy.” 


MEDICAL SECTION OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
[LONDON] 

The Medical Section held a meeting October 26, 1951 at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital at which Mr. J. L. Thornton spoke on Medical School Libraries. 
At the meeting on November 16th at the British Dental Association Dr. Brian 
Stanford read a paper on Medical Films with Particular Reference to Their 
Cataloguing and Care. The Osler Club invited the members of the Medical 
Section to attend a meeting at the Medical Society of London on December 
7th, at which Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt spoke on The History of Medical Illus- 
tration and Mr. F. B. Fishenden on Modern Methods of Book Iilustration. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE 


The International Congress of Physical Medicine will be held in London 
from July 14 to 19, 1952. The meetings will deal with clinical, remedial, pro- 
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phylactic, and educational aspects of physical medicine and with the diagnostic 
and therapeutic methods employed in physical medicine and rehabilitation. 
There will be technical, scientific, and historical exhibitions. 


HONORARY CONSULTANTS TO ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 


The Association of Honorary Consultants to the Army Medical Library 
held its Eighth Annual meeting in Washington on October 26, 1951. The 
morning session was held at the Library and the afternoon session at the Willard 
Hotel. Dr. C. E. Sunderlin, Deputy Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, was dinner speaker. The Proceedings of the meeting will appear in the 
April issue of the BULLETIN. 


SELECTED ACQUISITIONS DISCONTINUED 


For some time the question of the need for the Army Medical Library to 
continue publishing Selected Acquisitions has been under discussion. Several 
methods of preparing the list were used and several changes in format were 
made. In order to test the usefulness of the publication, questionnaires were 
sent to the present recipients of the list and to the members of the Medical 
Library Association. An analysis of the returns seemed to indicate that there 
was not a great deal of interest in the publication and that its most useful 
features might be incorporated into other publications issued by the Army 
Medical Library. For these reasons the list has been discontinued with number 
4 of the 1951 issues. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


A Bibliography of Infantile Paralysis, 1789-1949, has just been published by 
Lippincott. This is the second edition of a now standard bibliography on the 
subject, edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D., and Ella M. Salmonsen, with Ludwig 
Hektoen, M.D. Some two thousand references have been added to the first 
edition which included literature published through 1945. The major task of 
compilation has been done by Miss Salmonsen, who is to be commended for a 
major contribution to the library tools for medical research. She continues this 
work by currently reporting new titles to The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Inc. The Foundation publishes these as supplements to the larger 
bibliography. 

MR. POSTELL FEATURED IN MAGAZINE SECTION, BATON 
ROUGE (LA.) PAPER 
Interview Precedes Publication of New Book 


Mr. William Postell, Vice-President (President-Elect) of the Medical Library 
Association and Professor of Medical Bibliography at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Medical School, was interviewed for the October 7, 1951 issue of the 
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Morning Advocate of Baton Rouge. The resulting article, plus a photograph of 
Mr. Postell and a drawing of one of the early plantation slave hospitals, fills 
more than a page of the Sunday magazine section. The reporter, Miss Shirley 
Fair, described the methods of collecting the data which Mr. Postell used for 
his book, Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations, as well as giving some of the 
interesting facts brought to light by the work. The book, which is the result of 
several years’ research into the original records of many slave plantations, was 
published by the Louisiana State University Press during December. 


ELSEVIER PRESS, INC. 


The Elsevier Press, Inc. moved to Houston on March 1, 1951. Their address 
is now 402 Lovett Boulevard, Houston, Texas. All correspondence and review 
clippings should be sent to the Houston address. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Estelle Brodman spoke to the members of the Special Libraries Counci 
of Philadelphia on October 5, 1951. Her subject was “The Myth of Bibliographic 
Control in Medicine.” 

Miss Melecia Cranny resigned as Librarian at Creighton University School 
of Medicine to accept a position as Librarian at the Denver General Hospital 
in Colorado. 

Miss Phyllis Cranny, formerly Assistant Librarian at Creighton, also re- 
signed to go to a new position at the Denison Memorial Library, University 
of Colorado, Department of Medicine in Denver. 

Mr. Joseph A. Groesbeck, Assistant Librarian for Acquisitions of the Army 
Medical Library, left the Library the middle of October to accept the position 
of Chief of the Processing Division of the United Nations Library in New 
York City. Mr. Groesbeck had been with the Army Medical Library since 
April 1948. 

Miss Eleanor Johrson \eft the Reference Division of Army Medical Library 
to become Head of Periodicals Department of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

Dr. Richard H. Shryock, Professor of the History of Medicine at Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine, last spring read a paper in Lima, Peru, 
at the Congress on Medical Education. This was in connection with the 400th 
anniversary of San Marcos. 

Dr. H. E. Sigerist has been appointed Heath Clark Lecturer at the University 
of London for 1952. 





Book Reviews and Journal Notes 


SIGERIST, HENRY E. A History of Medicine. Volume I: Primitive and Archaic 
Medicine. New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 564 p. $8.50. (Publica- 
tion No. 27 Historical Library, Yale Medical Library.) 


The great books for which we wait some twenty-five years are often a dis- 
appointment. What the authors gain in mature judgement, they lose in essential 
fire, for the inspiration of new research is no longer present when books are 
written so long after discovery. Of necessity such big books include much that 
was previously published. Sigerist’s long-awaited A History of Medicine, seven 
more volumes to come, has the merits and defects of such monumental projects. 

The first volume may prove to be the most important volume of the series 
because it contains the plan of the work; it outlines a philosophy of history, it 
states problems, it defines methods of attacking them, and it is concerned with 
disease in time and space. Paleopathology sets the time perspective for the 
antiquity of disease; diffusional problems arise in the history and geography of 
disease. The factual content of volume I comprises primitive medicine—the 
preliterate world, and archaic medicine—ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
The student of primitive society knows how closely health and sickness are 
tied to social, economic, religious, and educational aspects of a culture, and it is 
heartening to see the concept of a culture-whole applied to so vast a research 
project as the history of medicine. 

The historian of culture, however minor his project, can profit by reading 
Sigerist’s chapter on the historical approach. In limiting his problem, Sigerist 
sees four main tasks of medicine: promotion of health, prevention of illness, 
restoration of health, rehabilitation. With these heads in mind, he sets forth 
what he will study in all times and in all lands. We learn that the history of 
medicine is more than the history of doctors and their books. It belongs much 
more to the realm of the social sciences than to science proper, and Sigerist is 
as much concerned with the history of the patient as with his doctor. Despite 
all the books of medicine, transmission of knowledge depends a great deal on 
the oral tradition and Sigerist indicates how much of surgery is learned by word 
of mouth and by example. So folklore is closely related to the history 
of medicine. 

No other general history of medicine has made such good use of the expanding 
literature on primitive medicine. It is no accident, for Sigerist and his student 
Ackerknecht have contributed greatly to this expansion. If it is true as Sigerist 
thinks that dietetic and pharmacological therapy was born of instinct, it is 
also true that discoveries were transmitted by the cultural process—by precept 
and by example. I can think of but few important papers not mentioned or 
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their ideas not discussed in causation and nature of disease, prevention, the 
sick man, the medicine man, diagnosis and treatment; but the content of these 
chapters will be quite new to lay and medical readers, and its presentation 
seems especially well integrated to the anthropologist who knows this literature. 

For both Ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia presentation follows a standard 
outline, which may govern presentation for more advanced civilizations, relat- 
ing medicine to geography and history, to social and economic conditions, 
and religion, before discussing empirical and rational elements in the medicine 
of that civilization. In this way Sigerist has succeeded in presenting a conspectus 
of two civilizations from the viewpoint of physician and patient. 

The author and publishers are to be congratulated for avoiding a frequent 
pitfall of so-called handbooks. They have started the apparatus of reference 
with Volume I, so that the student may now commence to use sources listed as 
footnotes at the end of each chapter; and four appendixes carry annotated lists 
of general and special histories of medicine; source books of medical history, 
divided into periodicals and classics, and biographical and _ bibliographical 
reference books; museums of medical history with notes on collections docu- 
ment a valedictory to explore a neglected area of medical history; and finally 
comes the literature on paleopathology since 1930. The work is adequately 
indexed and 104 figures illustrate the text. The publisher has anticipated that 
such a basic work will have wide reader appeal and has manufactured a fine 
book. 

WILiiAM N. FENTON 


Waker, A. E. A History of Neurological Surgery. Baltimore, Williams & 

Wilkins Co., 1951, 583 p. $12.00. 

The enthusiasm with which a series of essays by members of the Division of 
Neurological Surgery on the historical development of their specialty was 
received in seminars at the Johns Hopkins University led to their elaboration 
and integration in this work. From the prologue which traces the origins of 
surgery of the nervous system from ancient trepanation, evinced by trephined 
neolithic skulls, to the consideration of the present day problems of the specialty 
in the epilogue, every one interested in the nervous system will find fascinating 
reading in the myriad facts which have been collected. 

The general plan of presentation of the material on different aspects of the 
subject in individual chapters, complete in themselves, has proved a happy one, 
because the reader is able to keep clearly before him a catalogue of facts he 
could not hope to grasp if they were all presented in chronological order. Such 
headings as “Diagnostic Procedures,” ‘Technics of Cranial Surgery,” and 
“Surgery of Cerebral Vascular Anomalies” also enhance the value of the book 
for reference purposes. A detailed bibliography of 2371 references will aid any 
student who wishes to pursue further any of the material covered and also 
stands as a testimonial to the authenticity of the subject matter. 
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Biographical sketches of a number of the pioneers in neurosurgery are inter- 
spersed between the regular chapters and serve to add color and vitality to the 
history of technics and methods. These sketches have been tolerantly and 
sympathetically prepared; and if they do not always give the reader full insight 
into the spirit of the man portrayed, that is perhaps beyond the scope of such 
brief essays. They do serve to make the reader conscious of the individuals 
behind the birth of a surgical specialty. 

A valuable addition to the text is the inclusion at the end of various chapters 
of several excerpts from scientific papers, writings on medical history and 
editorials from medical journals. A vignette of modern medical history is 
illustrated in this manner by quotation from two editorials at the end of the 
chapter on “‘Psychosurgery.” In 1940 prefrontal lobotomy was condemned in 
the Medical Record as ‘“‘meddlesome surgery” and “these mutilating surgeons” 
called on to remember the Hippocratic oath, while in 1949 Dr. Henry R. Viets, 
writing in the New England Journal of Medicine in reference to Dr. Egas 
Moniz’ receipt of the Nobel Price, stated “A new psychiatry may be said to 
have been born in 1935, when Moniz took his first bold step in the field of 
psychosurgery.” 

Ample illustrations supplement the text, ranging from old cuts depicting 
early instruments to new drawings showing the fine points of modern techniques. 
Each biographical sketch is accompanied by a portrait of the surgeon. The 
style is clear on the whole, but occasionally one is somewhat overwhelmed by a 
succession of historical facts which might be lightened by some critical comment. 
The paper is good and the print readable; in general the makeup of the book 
is in keeping with the customary high quality of Williams & Wilkins medical 
publications. 

This book requires an acquaintance with the anatomy of the nervous system 
and at least a superficial understanding of the terminology of neurological 
surgery for intelligent reading. It will not serve to explain the specialty to the 
layman. But for the medical profession and the allied scientist with an interest 
in the nervous system, and especially for the medical student or house officer 
who finds his interest trending in this direction, it will give a clearer under- 
standing of the methods of neurological surgery, and of the reason and effort 
behind the modes of treatment in current usage. 

C. D. Hawkes, M.D. 


Army Medical Library Classification: Preclinical Sciences, QS-QZ; Medicine 
and Related Subjects, W. 1st ed. Washington, D. C., Govt. Print. Off., 1951. 
275 p. $1.25. 


I 


In the July, 1949, issue of the BULLETIN OF THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, the preliminary edition of the Army Medical Library Classification was 
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discussed by two reviewers. The closing sentence of one of the discussions, by 
your present reviewer, was as follows: “‘The A.M.L. should soon know, if it 
does not already, whether or not this is a classification which ‘is a means to a 
service, not an end in itself.’”’ In the preface to this first edition, Lt. Colonel 
Frank B. Rogers, Director of the Army Medical Library, makes the following 
statement: 


Experience in applying the Classification to Army Medical Library materials indicated 
that a simplification of the schedules would be desirable, both in speeding up the actual proc- 
ess of classifying and in the resulting grouping of materials. Over a period of many months, 
revision of the schedules was undertaken. The resulting revised and simplified tables were 
put into operation in October, 1949, just three years from the date on which the Classification 
was first used. The Classification here presented, then, is that which is currently being used 
in the day by day operations of the Library. 


Thus, the Army Medical Library has actually worked with a classification 
as applied to extensive collections in the field of medicine and related subjects. 
The preliminary classification was used as a basis for the current simplified 
schedules. That considerable condensation of the schedules has taken place is 
evident from the reduction of paging from 347 in the preliminary edition to 203 
in the present edition. Also, a larger and clearer type face has been introduced 
in the new publication. 

A basic difference in the two editions of the classification is the inclusion of 
a chronological factor in arrangement of materials. In the current edition, 
“Books published 1801-1913, excepting titles of Americana (WZ 270) and 
reprints of early titles (WZ 290) are classified according to subject. However, 
the use of the schedules for this material has been somewhat restricted. The 
numbers applied to 19th century titles in the Army Medical Library are indi- 
cated by an asterisk before each such number.” A double asterisk is used for a 
few numbers which are assigned only for 19th century titles. Because of the 
tremendous progress made in the medical sciences, this appears to be a practical 
approach to the materials in question. 

It is also clear that every effort has been made to utilize the Library of 
Congress schedules in various non-medical fields. Class letters are included in 
the index (e.g., BLIND HV). 

There has been some change in the groupings of the pre-clinical sciences. 
While in the preliminary edition QW was reserved for Bacteriology and QY 
for Immunology, in the first edition QW includes both, and QY is assigned to 
Clinical Pathology. Then follows Pathology in QZ. Each of the schedules has 
been revised, and in many instances the notation of the preliminary edition 
retained. For example, in the preliminary edition, in Systematic Bacteriology, 
QW 125-160, genera are included, although limited to those of specific patho- 
genic action. However, even these are omitted in the present edition; a note is 
made to classify material “according to classification in Bergey’s Manual of 
Determinative Bacteriology.” 
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A comparison of the W schedules (medicine and related subjects) in the pre- 
liminary and first editions also reveals regroupings and condensations. Since 
these are quite numerous, there does not seem to be any point in singling them 
out for enumeration. The changes appear to be directed not only at simplifica- 
tion, but to adjust the schedules more neatly to the realities of medical literature 
and library practice in regard to classification. The preliminary edition un- 
doubtedly can serve as a reference source if further breakdowns will become 
necessary in the future. 

In the present classification, as in the earlier one, organization of materials 
is helped through the use of a series of devices and tables. Bibliography, for 
example, is segregated after subject classification by the prefixing of Z to the 
class number. Under each main table the main numbers 1-32 are generally 
assigned in a uniform manner. Serial publications are separated by form; call 
numbers are assigned to them within several broad categories (e.g., medical 
importance, non-medical (in L.C.), medical congresses, hospital publications, 
and publications of governments). A geographical table (Table G) is used 
primarily for the arranging of serial government publications, but also may be 
applied to the geographic grouping of monographic publications. 

The index has also been revised; new terms have been added, some terms and 
subdivisions have been dropped, and references have been eliminated. 

A classification of book materials is never final. Librarians at the Army 
Medical Library have apparently endeavored to make classification serve a 
practical purpose as well as afford an appropriate organization of materials. 
The work of Miss Marshall has provided the basis for what seems to be a 
workable system for the Army Medical Library. 

Mavrice F. TAUBER 


II 


This is the modern scheme proposed by the Survey Report on the Army 
Medical Library in 1944. Worked out in consultation with physicians, based 
on a study of the best features of medical classification, and revised under fire 
of application at the Army Medical Library, the schedules have been developed 
by the pragmatic method. The objective is clear both in the general structure 
and in the principles motivating the classification—a scheme that shapes the 
whole collection to the interests of the user and facilitates the classing of books. 

The general plan reflects the curriculum of medical study and the specialties 
in modern practice. There are two main sections, one for the clinical and one 
for the preclinical sciences, not strictly divided, but correlated to keep like 
materials together in one place. In addition to the medical specialties the 
clinical section includes the allied specialties Hospitals, Nursing, and History 
of Medicine. Important new schedules are those for Biochemistry, Pathology, 
Clinical Pathology, Psychiatry, Obstetrics, and Geriatrics. The last, in harmony 
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with the status quo, contains only numbers needed to absorb the current 
literature; the rest of the schedule has been left open for developments and no 
attempt made to provide for the future on a theoretical or analogous basis. 

The A.M.L. Classification fits into the larger framework of the Library of 
Congress Classification. Schedules from the latter are used as required for sub- 
jects like Psychology, Social Sciences, the administrative aspects of Military 
Medicine, and the engineering aspects of Public Health. In the preclinical and 
the medical subjects, however, it was necessary to cancel out L.C. tables and 
construct new ones. Biochemistry, for instance, is QU; Biophysics has been 
put in QT, Physiology; Aviation Medicine removed from T and expanded in 
WD; QM replaced by QS, Human Anatomy; QP interpreted as Animal Physi- 
ology, a logical continuation of QL, Biology. In every case the change has 
brought about improvement and contributed to a more rational sequence of 
classes. 

Fundamental to the whole scheme is the approach to materials by form. 
Serial publications are separated from monographs, the latter only receiving 
specific subject treatment. This is in line with the practice in most medical 
libraries and with the reader’s approach to his sources. Medical serials go in W1; 
serial congresses in W3; serial publications of hospitals in WX2. The same 
solution has been applied to other recalcitrant materials like biography, uni- 
versity dissertations, and ephemeral pamphlets. In the classification of mono- 
graphs provision is made for period division. Numbers are indicated for group- 
ing nineteenth century books on a broad basis, and the complete, detailed 
tables may be reserved for books since 1914 where they create a live collection. 
The arrangement of books published before 1800 in century groups forms a 
workable collection of value to the medical historian and bibliographer. This 
is the principle of book display introduced into a classification. 

Two principles adopted from the Boston and the Cunningham classifications 
govern the treatment of monographs. The first, which eliminates the problem 
of fine distinctions, is to class books under major concepts unless the literature 
of the subject justifies close classification. The second principle is that of 
“classifying under the specific category.” A general history of medicine goes in 
WZ, History of Medicine, but the history of a special subject takes the history 
number in the schedule for that subject. Everything relating to a physiological 
system, an organ, or a disease classes with the specific topic, the anatomy, 
physiology. pathology, and surgery of the pituitary gland, for instance, in the 
tables for this organ under Endocrine System, instead of being separated as in 
the L.C. Classification. The result is uniformity in centering related materials 
in strategic spots. 

Those who have worked with the A.M.L. Classification find that it speeds up 
classification. The index is extensive. Even more helpful is the explanation of 
the underlying principles in the introduction. See references within the sched- 
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ules, not being needed, are few. Class numbers are kept within three figures. 
There are only two tables, numbers 1-32 applied at the beginning of each sched- 
ule, and Table G, the geographical table, a modified Cutter system, which, 
though odd-looking at first, has decided advantages over decimal subdivision. 
Small libraries may wish to apply this table on an even more restricted scale 
than is indicated. Some libraries may also prefer to class bibliography on the 
principle for medical history rather than separate it from the subject on the 
LC pattern. The ideal classification, as Bushnell has emphasized, is one adapted 
to the local requirements of the library. There can be no doubt the A.M.L. 
Classification has the essential elasticity. In process of development it has met 
the test of structural rebuilding. In the future it should also respond to the 


assaults of new medical concepts. 
GEORGE SCHEERER 


WHO Annual Report of the Director-General to the World Health Assembly and 
to the United Nations, 1949, Geneva, March, 1950, viii, 113 p. $0.75, and 
Work of WHO, 1950, Annual Report, Geneva, April, 1951, iv, 202 p. $1.25. 
An impressive record of accomplishment is to be found in these two docu- 

ments. Like its predecessor, the Health Division of the League of Nations, 
WHO continues to lead campaigns against communicable diseases and mal- 
nutrition, as well as in the development of health statistics on a world wide 
basis. WHO has also continued efforts to achieve biological standardization, 
and the unification of pharmacopoeias and pharmaceuticals and is continuing 
the fight against the distribution of habit-forming drugs. Concise reviews of 
these activities are to be found in both Reports. There are also concise reviews 
by geographical regions. 

The 1949 Report contains much organizational information and some ex- 
cellent charts and maps. Those on pp. 105-109 illustrate graphically the whole 
set up of WHO. Pages 111-113 have maps showing field activities, regional 
offices and the network of epidemiological radio-telegraphic communications. 
Annexes 1-18 of the 1950 Report also give tables detailing every aspect of 
WHO, including membership, financial assessment per country, and budget. 

The year 1950 inaugurated a new field of interest for WHO by the establish- 
ment of the Expert Committee on Mental Health which is an important step 
in the development of a mental health program. A section on Social and Occu- 
pational Health has also been created and a Joint Expert Committee on Occu- 
pational Health established in cooperation with the U.N. International Labor 
Organization. Another field with which WHO is concerning itself for the first 
time is nursing, and an Expert Committee on Nursing was set up in 1950. 

As one studies these Reports, one is struck with how much joint work is 
being carried on by WHO and other United Nations specialized agencies. 
Pages 61-69 detail this information. WHO has also undertaken cooperative 
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research with various countries, two of the most interesting of these enter- 
prises being the Tuberculosis Research Office in Copenhagen, and the World 
Influenza Centre located in the National Institute for Medical Research, 
London. 

The Technical and Reference Services are in charge of all WHO publications. 
In addition to the established periodicals familiar to most of us, there are the 
Official Records numbered series and two new series, WHO: Monograph Series 
and WHO: Technical Report Series; the latter includes the reports of Expert 
Committees on various subjects. Both the 1949 and the 1950 Reports carry as 
one of the “Annexes” an extensive list of publications for the year. Two items, 
now in press, are of particular interest as reference tools, the English and French 
editions of the Pharmacopoea Internationalis and a joint publication with 
UNESCO, Periodica Medica Mundi, an alphabetical list of current medical and 
medico-biological periodicals with abbreviated titles and a country and sub- 
ject index. This list is sponsored by the WHO UNESCO Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Abstracting and Indexing in the Medical and the Biological Sciences. 
Other useful publications are the Manual of the International Statistical Classifi- 
cation of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death, v.1, and the periodical, Jn- 
ternational Digest of Health Legislation. 

EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM 


SCHOENWALD, F. S., comp. English-German Medical Dictionary, Philadelphia, 


The Blakiston Co., 1951. 242 p. $6.00. 

This is complementary to the German-English Medical Dictionary by the 
same author published in 1949. Dr. Schoenwald, a physician, fled from Nazi 
Germany to England and spent some years in compiling his dictionaries. He 
died before this second volume went to press. Purported to be ‘“‘based on 30,000 
pages of Anglo-American medical literature,” it is said to be a “phrase dic- 
tionary,” illustrating the ‘varying shades of meaning of a word or expression 
by giving suitable examples of its use.” The introduction is pretentious; one 
expects a handbook of good usage, a dictionary and a grammar somehow 
telescoped into less than 250 pages. It is supposed to be a great aid to the trans- 
lator. How, is to this reviewer (who has done some translating) completely 
obscure. 

Perhaps the book has been misnamed. Anyone wishing to purchase a German- 
English medical dictionary would certainly be sadly misled and had better 
stick to Lang’s. For example, we have under one letter picked at random the 
following medical [sic] words: baby, bachelor, back, back up ... handbag, 
iceberg [under “B”’] ... bald, bale out ... balk, baulk [standing alone] ... 
banana, bandage, bang ... bargain ... barter ... battle, join battle ... hold 
at bay... bear in mind . .. ball bearings .. . beautiful ... beg... beginner... 
billet .. . blackmail ... blarney ... blaze ... blunder . . . bodyguard . . . book, 
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book keeping, bookmaker, bookstall ... bootleg ... booze ... boss ... at the 
bottom ... bouncing child, and the like. True to its purpose, there are no defi- 
nitions, just examples of a word’s use and idiomatic expressions (and sometimes 
nothing). Maybe Webster’s approach was all wrong. 

SyLviA GOTTWERTH 


WoopHam-Smitu, CeciL. Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910. London, Constable 

{c1950] 615 p. 15s. McGraw-Hill, $4.50. 

Earlier biographies of Florence Nightingale have left us with a picture of a 
sentimental ‘“‘Lady with the Lamp” soothing the fevered brow of a dying soldier. 
That chis is about as far from reality as is possible is brought out by Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith’s new book, which is based on hitherto unpublished papers 
of Miss Nightingale and the families most intimately connected with her. In 
a way it is ironic that such a myth should be the popular impression of Florence 
Nightingale, because it-was just such a concept that she spent her life opposing 
in nursing and other public welfare work. ‘She finds it easier to feel than to 
think,” is one of her scathing remarks about a sentimental do-gooder. 

Instead of the vapid and insipid Florence Nightingale of Longfellow’s poem, 
there emerges from this biography a woman of extreme complexity pursued by 
the Eumenides and bound to disaster because of the tragic flaw in her own char- 
acter. Just what this flaw was must be left to the psychiatrist to determine, 
but even to the lay person it is obvious that here was a tortured soul. 

At an early age Florence Nightingale felt the call to renounce parties, dancing, 
beautiful clothes, and a normal family life for devotion to mankind as a whole— 
and not in any easy and approved manner of devotion, but in the hard way of 
figures, common sense, looking after details, and driving others more unwilling 
than she to their martyrdom. If we couple to this the fact that she was always 
given to introspection, unreasonable passions for older women, and rages against 
her mother, her sister, or anyone who stood in her way, we get some idea of the 
violence within the woman. 

Perhaps because she never allowed herself normal outlets, Florence Night- 
ingale’s emotions took on pathological overtones. Perhaps, however, this is 
putting the cart before the horse and it was her pathological emotions which 
made her refuse normal friendships and the offers of marriage so freely made to 
her. In the long series of intimate notes, which it is now revealed she wrote for 
her own use and never showed to others, there is abundant evidence of struggle, 
torment, and guilt feelings. Although these notes must be considered in relation 
to the Victorian mores, they reveal more of their creator, perhaps, than she 
realized. 

Miss Nightingale’s greatest external struggle was with her family, who did 
not approve of the “impossible” way of life on which she was determined to 
embark. As a child and young woman she was powerless against them; grad- 
ually, however, she learned the perfect way to protect herself—she became sick 
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whenever her family were near her. For almost 40 years Miss Nightingale was 
an invalid or semi-invalid, and from this vantage point she could refuse to see 
all those she did not wish to see. Although 90 years old when she died, she was 
on the brink of death for half of her life. 

It seems clear that Florence Nightingale was an extremely neurotic indi- 
vidual. But the kind of neurosis she had may lead to much good for all the world. 
She caused vast changes for the better in the care of the British soldier both in 
peace and in war, in sickness and in health, in home barracks and thruout the 
Empire. She persuaded Indian rulers to make needed economic and agricultural 
reforms and she caused changes in hospital architecture. But her greatest work 
was in the field of statistics, where she placed the collecting of figures on a 
sound basis and foreshadowed some of Pearson’s later work on correlation. Her 
inconsistent stand on the position of women in the social scale is well known. 
Here, as on the subject of registration and examinations for nurses, she seems 
to us to be confused and uncertain. But in her understanding of numbers and 
what they signified, she was entirely clear. To her, as to Spinoza, God must have 
been the master mathematician. 

Until new sources for the life of Florence Nightingale turn up, this work will 
stand as the richest mine of information we have. Mrs. Woodham-Smith is to 
be congratulated on the sympathetic yet objective skill with which she has 
portrayed so large a character in one volume. The index is adequately detailed. 

ESTELLE BRODMAN 


SmiTH, C. RAIMER. The Physician Examines the Bible. New York, Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1950. 394 p. $4.25. 

Dr. Smith has examined the Bible and Apocrypha with a sharp clinical eye, 
for he states in his introduction: “‘. .. we will proceed to strip Mr. Bible down 
to bare facts and give him a complete physical and mental examination.” In 
the process of stripping and examining Mr. Bible, Dr. Smith strips Mr. Pa- 
tient, too, with the result that a lot of stripping occurs; both Mr. B. and Mr. 
P. retain little with which to cover their modesty by the end of the book. 

As might be expected, the book contains numerous Biblical quotations, taken 
largely from the King James’ version with an occasional citation from the 
Smith-Goodspeed and Catholic Douay translations. In justice to Dr. Smith 
the point must be made clear that he has written this book for non-medical 
readers, aiming it particularly at young people such as those he has taught for 
many years in young people’s Sunday School classes. It would be unfair to the 
author, therefore, to criticize his work adversely because it offers nothing new 
or original in Biblical scholarship, is simply and naively written, and contains 
too much modern medicine mixed with too little Bible. At his best, Dr. Smith’s 
words convey sincerity, fairmindedness, and sound rationalizations; at his worst, 
he is redundant, boring, and uncritical. 

It is difficult to imagine an adolescent reading without boredom the author’s 
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long discourses on such topics as inherited abnormalities, causes of blindness, 
types of neoplasms, causes of backache and headache, or outlines of modern 
classifications of plants and animals. But the adolescent reader may find much 
of interest and even of inspiration from the discussions of hygiene, alcohol, sex, 
and evolution. Such a reader may possibly be led to agree with the author’s 
conclusion that “The Bible is still a modern book for the atomic age.” 

Although this exegete, not qualifying chronologically as an adolescent, can- 
not evaluate accurately the book’s worth to the young lay reader, he can com- 
plain about careless editing, combined with such technical deficiencies as poor 
paper, crowded type, mediocre format, and undistinguished binding. The book 
teems with minor errors whose cumulative irritant effect is major. Most of the 
errors consist in misquoting a word or two, citing the wrong verse, or omitting 
the verse reference entirely. A quick count uncovered forty such errors; prob- 
ably many more were not detected. The useful concordance appended at the 
end of the text suffers from omission of a principal heading, rendering its or- 
ganization obscure. 

The librarian will find this book of slight interest to medical readers. Dr. 
Smith has written a résumé of modern medical science for the lay reader and 
has given it a quaint sugar-coating of Biblical lore. Since his message is sound 
and his motivation seems to be high, this reviewer will not complain too loudly, 
for, despite its ambiguous title, the book purports to be neither an effort at 


Biblical scholarship nor an original contribution to medical literature. 
S. R. Bruescu, M.D. 


TRUMAN, STANLEY R. The Doctor; His Career, His Business, His Human Re- 
lations. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 1951. 151 p. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is to interpret for the medical student, the resident, 
and the practicing physician the professional problems as well as the relation- 
ships and responsibilities of the physician to the patient, the public and his 
fellow physicians, in order that they may develop an understanding and a feeling 
of what is meant by the “practice of medicine.” 

Dr. Truman handles admirably the motives behind the desire to be a physi- 
cian and reviews the basic drives that are inherent, apparently, in all of us. 
“‘We like those things which we do best” and from which we get the greatest 
satisfaction, answers the much mooted question of what field—clinical practice, 
teaching, government service, research general practice, specialities. 

The book is presented in a simple flowing style much like the informal fireside 
chats of the more mature physicians of this day. 

The subjects covered will be of interest to every new doctor facing the same 
old problems of country or city practice, office equipment, hospital affiliations, 
societies, professional relationships, insurance, income, public relationship. 

Even doctors of many years’ experience will enjoy the shop talk and wisdom 
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of Dr. Truman and will fall back on him thankfully when they are asked some 
day to advise and recommend a new physician. 
DonaLp W. OELKER, M.D. 


BisHop, W. J.: The Wellcome Historical Medical Library. Hospital and Social 

Service Journal, 869-970, Aug., 1950. 

: The collection of early veterinary works in the Wellcome Historical 

Medical Library. Vet. Rec. 62: 481-482, Aug., 1950. 

PoynTER, F. N. L.: A duplicate exchange service for medical libraries. Library 

Assn. Record 52: 41-43, Feb., 1950. 

THE role of libraries in the advance of medicine: meeting at the Wellcome 

Research Institution. M. Press 224: 336-338, Oct., 1950. 

These articles by our British colleagues are interesting, informative and brief. 
The first two will create envy, along with more desirable responses, in more 
than one librarian. The Wellcome Historical Medical Library, exclusively con- 
cerned with the historical, now has in its proud possession approximately 5,000 
manuscripts, 100,000 autographed letters and 200,000 books, periodicals and 
pamphlets. This marvelous collection, representing the medical great from 
Hippocrates to Sir Alexander Fleming, and containing many and varied special 
collections, “owes its existence to the inspired vision and persistence of one man, 
the late Sir Henry Wellcome.” 


Sir Henry Wellcome realised that in order to build a great library that would meet the 
needs of research workers and students it was necessary to do two things: firstly, to acquire 
all the important original editions and later texts of the medical writers of the past—this 
represents the raw material, the original sources for research; secondly, it was necessary to 
build up as complete a collection as possible of all modern books dealing with the history of 
medicine and science, and in addition to form a comprehensive collection of reference books, 
bibliographies, dictionaries, subsidiary and border-line material of all kinds. 


Mr. Bishop, with Churchillian simplicity, concludes, “These aims Sir Henry 
accomplished.” 

The third article will create some pride in the members of our Association, 
for Mr. Poynter, in summarizing the workings of the M.L.A. Exchange, 
compliments it and its current manager, Miss Mildred Naylor. 

One of the first aims of the Medical Section, founded in 1947 and previously 
a sub-section of the University and Research Section, was the establishment of 
a duplicate exchange. Wisely, the Medical Section entrusted this responsibility 
to Mr. Poynter, whose account of its organization and first years is very graphic. 
After duly considering the many factors, it was decided to collect all the dupli- 
cate material in one place. Space for this purpose was made available at the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library. The material was arranged, librarians 
were invited to come with their “wants list,’’ and also to contribute from their 
duplicate material. This arrangement, working successfully for the libraries 
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and librarians in London, soon was expanded to take care of those librarians 
who seldom got to London. They were invited to forward copies of their “‘wants 
list” and lists of their duplicates, if such lists were available. These first lists 
were checked against the holdings of the exchange, and the material wanted, 
if available, was sent to the proper library. The lists of a library’s duplicates 
were checked against other ‘wants lists.” The librarian offering the duplicates 
was then notified as to where material was needed and was requested to send 
it directly. Correspondence, “‘red tape,’’ and financial expenditures have been 
kept at a minimum. “In an age of bureaucracy, the aim has been simplicity, 
and the answer is that if works, an argument which every doctor will ap- 
preciate.” 

The Report of the special meeting devoted to “The Role of Libraries in the 
Advance of Medicine” makes one wish that a recording of the event were 
available. The Medical Section of the Library Association at the Annual Con- 
ference invited such medical men as Sir Cecil Wakeley, Dr. C. H. Kellaway, 
Dr. Hugh Clegg and Mr. Zachary Cope “to put forward the reader’s point of 
view on the function of medical libraries and to suggest means for increasing 
their efficiency.” This they did, presenting much that was objectively critical 
and thus helpful both as to function and as to efficiency. 

Distinguished medical librarians participated with these distinguished mem- 
bers of the medical profession in this valuable and far-reaching discussion. 

MILDRED JORDAN 


ANNAN, GERTRUDE L.: Medicine and the Arts. Some Aspects of the History of 

Medicine and Culture. Ciba Symposia, 1951, 11: 1367-1376. 

It is pleasant to record in this BULLETIN, which especially in the issues of 
July, 1943, and July, 1944, devoted a large amount of space to the relations 
between art and medicine, that a succinct article on the subject is now easily 
available to the busy practitioner. 

Miss Annan recognizes that the history of medicine as of all other subjects 
should not be isolated arbitrarily and completely from the broader study of 
general human activity. The arts, for example, will contribute to the careful 
historian much of value for any period. Bronze or clay models of the liver, tem- 
ple friezes and statues picturing patients or Aesculapius, votive offerings repre- 
senting organs of the human body are important to an understanding of earlier 
medicine. Religious art, the miracles of the saints, miniatures from manuscripts, 
pharmacy jars interpret the medicine of the Middle Ages. With the Renais- 
sance, material is multiplied by the invention of printing, and woodcuts and 
engravings depicting human anatomy, herbs, sick-room scenes, childbirth, 
operations all supplement and enhance the printed word. Portraits and carica- 
tures become prominent in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In all this there is a danger, however, to the purse-strings of the physician. 
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For he, like more ordinary mortals, may be bitten by the collecting bug, and 
Miss Annan suggests wares which are Circe-like in their enticement. But what 
happier relaxation is at hand to the physician than that of collecting memorials 
of his own profession, and what sounder basis can he have for the interpreta- 
tion of modern medicine? He may gather together fine examples of medical 
typography, engraved portraits of the pioneers of medicine, magazines of the 
lay press which contain medical illustrations, diaries and day books of phy- 
sicians, medical advertisements and medals, autograph letters, surgical in- 
struments of the past. Or he may feel the lure of music and perhaps even 
become a physician-performer. Whatever his connection with the arts, it can 
hardly fail to enrich his professional life. 

Miss Annan’s article is solid, attractive, and inspirational. The illustrations, 
which are wisely chosen, add to its appeal. Physicians chained to routine will 
do well to consider its inducements. Medical librarians can help by exhibiting 
from time to time material of the type which she describes. 

Dorotuy M. ScHULLIAN 





Obituaries © 


CHARLES FRANKENBERGER 


Charles Frankenberger of 1929 East 14th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
September 16, 1951, after a long illness. Mr. Frankenberger, born in Newport, 
Kentucky, on February 1, 1884, was the son of Alexander H. and Clara (Kupke) 
Frankenberger. In 1915 he married Hester Hillsley. 

He attended Boys High School, Pierce’s Business College, and Temple Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia. He received his early library training and experience 
as assistant in the Library of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. Later 
he became Librarian of Jefferson Medical College. In 1917 he was appointed 
Librarian of the Medical Society of the County of Kings and Academy of 
Medicine of Brooklyn, which position he held until 1946 when he resigned 
because of ill health. He was then elected to the office of Consulting Librarian, 
which position he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Frankenberger was very much interested in the Medical Library Associ- 
ation and took an active part in its affairs. He served as its President, 1934 
1935. He was an Honorary Member of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings and an Honorary Consultant to the Army Medical Library. 

He was the author of several papers dealing with medical libraries and 
librarianship, and for twenty years was Consulting Librarian and Special 
Lecturer on Medical Literature and Bibliography at the Long Island College 
of Medicine. 

In all his work Mr. Frankenberger was very meticulous and did his best in 
whatever he undertook. He was not satisfied with anything short of perfection. 
He was a member of Industry Lodge No. 131 F. and A. M., Pennsylvania. He 
was for many years an Elder in the Homecrest Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
and an active worker in the Bible School. 

Besides his wife, Hester Frankenberger, he is survived by four sisters and 
three brothers, all of Philadelphia. 

Wesley Draper 


DR. JOHN FALLON 


Dr. John Fallon, a supporting member of the Medical Library Association, 
died on June 21, 1951 in Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. He led an active life as 
surgeon, speaker, and member of many committees and was greatly interested 
in libraries. He was former librarian of the Worcester Medical Library, a 
former trustee of the Shrewsbury Public Library, and a trustee of the Boston 
Medical Library. He took a keen interest in developing the Fallon Clinic 
Library and had great affection for his own extensive library. 
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